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Your most prestigious execu- 

tive offices, conference rooms, and lobbies deserve the 
highest compliment you can give them: the high-tech 
and high style of Soft Look Trimlok ceiling system. 

This new system combines the 

beauty of fabric-covered Soft Look Ceilings with the 
crisp, clean lines of the Trimlok brushed-aluminum grid. 
A black recess accentuates the grid, adding depth and 
dimension to the concept of up-scale ceiling design. 
The uniquely gracious effect 

created by Soft Look Trimlok goes beyond appearance. 
This ceiling absorbs up to 6596 of the sound striking 
its surface. And creates an atmosphere of quiet, 
studied elegance. 

Trimlok grid is lightweight and 

allows for easy installation of the 2’x2’ Soft Look 
panels. There are 13 fabric colors to choose from, each 
designed to coordinate stylishly with the contemporary 
Trimlok grid. 

Soft Look panels are also avail- 

able with a tegular-edge detail for installation in a 
conventional grid. 

To learn more, write Armstrong, 

Dept. 2CNPA, P.O. Box 3001, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
We'll show you how Soft Look Trimlok can help make 
any room you design as stunning as can be. Now 
that's a compliment. 
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A Sloan life-cycle 
cost analysis 

can save you 

a lot of dollars. 


And it wont cost 


It starts with a movie. of owning, 
Here’s a short subject worth watching. operating, and 
Especially if you haven't yet decided on maintaining - 


what's the best flushing system for your new 
building. And it's all with 
the compliments of your 
Sloan Representative. 

In less than fifteen minutes, our movie 
dramatizes the important differences between 
the Sloan Flushometer and flush tanks. It shows 
you there are significant savings when you 
choose Sloan. But you want proof. Just wait. 


flushometers vs. 
flush tanks. And, 
on the bottom line, 
the analysis shows the total savings when 
you choose the Sloan Flushometer. 

You get dollars-and-cents proof that the 
Sloan Flushometer saves on water costs 
and cuts operating and maintenance costs. 
Just return the coupon for a free life-cycle 
cost analysis. In the long run, it can save you 


There's an easy worksheet to fill in. a lot of dollars. And we can prove it. 


You and your Sloan representative sit down for a 
few minutes. You complete a worksheet that sum- 

marizes the flushing requirements of your building. 
Again there's no charge and no obligation. 


Finally, your savings—in dollars and cents. 
Within a few days, you'll receive a completed 
life-cycle cost analysis. It gives you the costs 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


10500 Seymour Avenue, Franklin Park, IL 60131 


Have my Sloan representative call me to arrange a free 
life-cycle cost analysis. 


| NAME 

The Sloan Flushometer. g"" 

Provable savings. | sweat 

| ADDRESS 
| city STATE ZIP 
| — PHONE 
| Area Code 
————— ——M J 
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j your labeled fire door requirements. Plus ready-to-install door Packages 
My eo e complete with door, frame, lock, hinges and weatherstripping. » 
Don't be held up waiting for doors, frames.or hardware. Depend i 


- Ceco does everything possible to deliver steel doors on time. We: 
respond to inquiries quickly. We plan down to the smallest detail. 
We have what you need at over 250 stocking distributors and 21 
well-stocked warehouses across the country. And when you need 
‘delivery really fast, we'go hell-bent-for-leather to make sure your 
project isn't held up waiting for doors. 

But great service is just half the story. Complete selection is the 
other half. Ceco has thousands of door and frame combinations— 
plus a full assortment of builder's hardware. Ceco doors meet all 

¿national performance standards for hospitals, schools, hotels, and ; 
manufacturing and institutional buildings. They're availablein a wide — ~~ 
range of attractive Colorstyle finishes. We also have doors to meet. -~ à 


e 


y 


on Ceco for on-time delivery and complete selection. Call.one of 
our distributors (in the Yellow Pages under Doors") or contact 


The Ceco Corporation, 1400 TDI Road, Oak Brook, IL 60521. Ld ps M 

Phone: 312/789-1400. i! ITP 
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Neoparium is a superb new material for 
architectural wall panels. It is produced by 
a sophisticated crystallization process that 
fuses granular glass particles into a 
material that is harder and stronger than 
granite, has weathering characteristics 
superior to granite, and offers a uniformity 
of color that cannot be equaled by marble. 
Neoparium is a development of Nippon 
Electric Glass Co., Ltd., a world leader in 
the development and production of high 

| technology glass products. It has been 

| proven over the last 8 years on an 
impressive array of building projects in 
other countries, and is now available in the 
U.S.A. Neoparium is offered in two 
thicknesses, %” for interior or exterior 
applications and %46” for interior 
applications, providing significant weight 
saving over granite or marble. Curved 
panels for columns and radius walls are 
standard. Comprehensive engineering 
data, installation instructions and details 
are available on request. 

Forms & Surfaces 

Box 5215 Santa Barbara, CA 93108 

(805) 969-4767 969-5033 
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THE MALL AT 163RD ST. — MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Challenging projects bring out the best in lighting technology 


The interior space:a unique fabric- 
covered mall, dramatically 
illuminated by Omega indirect 
H.I.D. luminaires in a blending 
color balance of Metal Halide, 

and High Pressure Sodium - hidden 
fixtures in a cove, and finely 
articulated discs, wall brackets 
and twin pendants. 


The landscape: illuminated to 
provide an inviting and soft night 
time environment. Low brightness 

cut-off luminaires by 

mcPhilben combining graceful 
lines with optimum illuminating 
; fewer poles and 
 uncluttered, 


Karen MAA Y 


A oo 


s ` - 4 R Ber tus "I * pyi es A 

a mrePhilben d Ld "LIGHTING 
EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 

EIA DEREN Re nn NEW YORK 11747 516-293-8500 
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Karastanhas 


allbuteliminated 
the problems 


ou’ve faced with 
een d tufted 


carpets. 


Mismatched patterns. Delamination. 
Dimensional instability. 

To solve these very common problems, 
Karastan came up with a very uncommon 
solution: Kara-Grid. 

Kara-Grid is Karastan's new patent- 
pending process which combines the design 
precision and structural integrity of weaving 
with the economy of tufting. 

All Kara-Grid carpets are given our 
unique single backing called Grid-Loc which 
serves to reinforce the superior body, 
strength, and heft of these new yarn-dyed, 
multicolor, patterned tufted carpets. 

The Kara-Grid carpet shown here, 
Data Bank, is part of our new Design 
Coordinates Collection fashioned of soil- 
concealing, built-in static-control DuPont 
ANTRON? TII nylon. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
our new line has all the subtle beauty and 
elegance that Karastan is known for. But we 
thought it was worth men- 


tioning, anyway. 
aradlan) 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 
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manner in which this form is then 
sed to be representative of the ideas 
juestion. 

n the case of the Vietnam Memorial, 
‚opportunity was doubly precious be- 
se considerations of utility, safety, and 
mical complexity were clearly second- 
to the development of a meaningful 
ietic experience, and many of the con- 
ints normally dealt with in the design 
cess were absent. This was a chance, 
1, for the most powerful organization 
lesign professionals in this country to 
rt its supremacy; to perform as the 

n priest of the nation’s esthetic with 
apologies to Tom Wolfe; and to brook 
deviation from the orderly and cor- 

t course it has established through a 
g history of professional practice. 

o perform thus would require an ex- 
ordinary sense of the purpose of our 
sion in the face of the loud voices in 
pack that are always ready at the 
ropriate moment to heap abuse on 
esthetic judgment. As architects are 
1t to do at these critical junctures, 
vever, we failed to maintain our course, 
purpose, and our vision. We made 
vital and incorrigible mistake of pub- 
y recognizing a new design solution 
after the fact, altering the description 
he design problem. Perhaps uncon- 
yusly, but nevertheless unprofession- 

, we allowed ourselves to debate the 
cement of purposeless embellishment 
a site for which we had recognized a 
nplete and purposeful design. It is 
lly extraneous to me that we may have 
ie so in a "statesmanlike" manner. 
submit that the issue here is not in 
size or nature or placement of ele- 
nts that are foreign to Miss Lin's de- 
1, or in who recommends them, or, in 
t, whether the memorial was or might 
€ been built at all. The issue for AIA 
in the clarity with which the public 
ceives its role in a process such as 

t of selecting a meaningful design for 
ational monument. By entering into a 
course that could serve only to dilute 
| debase the value of its participation 
uch a process, AIA has succeeded in 
ifusing the public and confounding its 
porters. It had an opportunity to en- 
ice the public image of its profession, 
l it seemed to have worked very hard 
hat end until, perhaps through the 
y statesmanship you commend, the 
portunity was lost. Wadman Daly 
Associate Member, AIA, Houston 

viously, we couldn't agree less. Ed. 


re “Grim Statistics: The following from 
Sunday Oregonian of Nov. 28, 1982, 
yrovided to amplify the comments of 
] Davy, ATA, in the December Letters 
umn of the Journal (page 6). Headline: 
ontinuing Slump Sends Portland Archi- 
ts to Other States.” 


“An estimated 55 to 60 percent of the 
state’s 1,021 registered architects are se- 
verely underemployed or are unemployed. 
Some firms have closed; others have 
consolidated. Some medium sized firms 
are down to partners, having laid off other 
employees. The demand for architects 
work is heavily down in Oregon now, and 
it is spreading across the country. Oregon 
and Idaho are in the worst situation as 
far as no work." Charles H. Fleisher 

Portland 


An Optimistic View: Tonight I settled 
down to enjoy the December issue of the 
JounNar only to be confronted with more 
grim statistics and pessimistic prophecies 
(pages 6 and 16). We are told that times 
are hard, but need we constantly perpetu- 
ate the myth? 

Now in my second year of graduate 
school, I could not ask for a deeper, more 
intensely gratifying profession than archi- 
tecture. I have worked for a progressive 
firm for several years now at well over 
your published median starting salary. 
There is no need for such recurrent pes- 
simism unless we wish to make it an 
excuse for mediocrity. If our present 
circumstances are less than desirable, 
should we not spend our efforts becom- 
ing more valuable to society rather than 
bemoaning our situation? Let's celebrate 
architecture as a positive force, one cer- 
tainly needed by people. Optimism and 
success are contagious. Ben Jones 

Graduate School of Architecture 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


An Early Architecture School: I have 
read Lawrence Anderson's letter in the 
AIA JounNar of January (page 6) under 
the heading "Origins of Architectural 
Education." Perhaps our readers would 
be interested in knowing that the Carpen- 
ters Co. of Philadelphia, which was founded 
in 1724, did establish a school of architec- 
ture in 1833. At that time the managing 
committee authorized a third-story addi- 
tion onto "The New Hall" for the express 
purpose of providing space for the school. 
George Strickland, brother of the noted 
Philadelphia architect William Strickland, 
was hired to teach architecture and was 
paid $50 a quarter. He was fired two years 
later, and his place was taken by James 
Weir. The students paid $3 a quarter for 
this instruction. Unfortunately, the school 
seemed to peter out in 1842. Probably 
the only earlier instruction in architec- 
ture was given in a series of lectures at 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 
The first professor of architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania was Thomas 
W. Richards, the year 1874. The school 
of architecture was opened in 1890. 
J. Roy Carroll Jr, FAIA 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The writer was president of the Insti- 
tute in 1964. Ed. 


Attention: 
Architects, Contractors, 
Engineers, Detailers. 


NEW! 
THE LATEST, 
UPDATED 
EDITION. 
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This time-saving, 52-page book has all 
you need for fast, accurate specification 
of steel joists and girders. 


e Saves you time—There’s no searching 
for additional information. 

e Saves you money—You can complete 
your specifications with maximum 
efficiency. 

e Keeps you up-to-date on the latest 
industry standards. 

e Includes everything you need for 
specifying open web, longspan and 
deep longspan joists and joist girders. 


The new edition includes: 

e specifications 

e load tables 

e welght tables 

e code of standard practice 


Send for your new edition todayl 


Just complete and mail the coupon 
below, with your check or money order 
for $7.50, to: 

Steel Joist Institute 

Room 204-B 

1703 Parham Road 

Richmond, Virginia 23229 


Clip and mail to: 

Steel Joist Institute 

Room 204-B 

1703 Parham Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23229 


| 

| 

D YES, please send me copies of the | 

new edition of Standard Specifications, | 

Load Tables and Weight Tables | 
for steel joists and joist girders, at 

$7.50 each including postage & handling | 

(58.50 outside U.S.) | 

| 

| 


Total amount enclosed $. 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Address 


City. State Zip 
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GET TWICE THE INSULATION 
EFFECTIVENESS WITH 
ENERMASTER ROLLING DOORS 


poo" = Compare for yourself... 


Atlas Enermaster puts in twice the insulation. 

It's simple. More insulation means more energy saved, 
which means a shorter payback period for owners and a mor: 
comfortable working environment for employees. 

At 1-1/2 inches deep, Enermaster slats are almost twice as 
deep as any rolling door. At twice the height, they reduce 
by half the number of slats in a conventional rolling door—doublir 
the amount of protection provided because they're completely 
filled with insulation. 

And that's not all. Atlas Enermaster is the only rolling door 
that incorporates a full 3/16 inch thermal break between the 
exterior and interior faces of the slat . . . a positive barrier again 
energy loss due to conduction and convection. 

And Enermaster's "foamed in place" polyurethane insulation 
the single most effective insulation 
available > 


^ EINEN EN O 
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p" 
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M 


today. Most “<= 
effective because - 
it has the highest 
resistance (R), and 
lowest conductivity (K) 
of all common insulators, 
and because it's "pumped" i 
under pressure, expanding into % — 
and filling every space inside the ~< 
slat. It's a total system, giving you 
more insulation, better insulation and an 
effective thermal break. .. all without giving up the 


Nr storage compactness of a rolling door. 
We m: . With Atlas you get a quality product, a national network of 
> ale nes distributors and installers, a complete line of rolling doors and grill 
—á and other unique options. ’ 
A 3/16" minimum Thermal Break Call for more information 
B insulation Fills Slat Interlocks or write to Atlas Door Corp., 
C 1-1/2" "Foamed In Place" 116 Truman Drive, 
B en Edison, N.J. 0881 8, 
Slee) Protect Insulation. (201) 572-5700. 
E Insulation “Bonds” to Metal 


ENERMASTER™ 


er a Insulated Rolling Doors for 
ATLAS DOOR CORP. 
UE bs Total Energy Protection 
Y " Edison, NJ 08818 | 

. (201) 572-5700 Circle 10 on information card 


.. . Meet the 
lighting needs of today's 
and tomorrow's 
office with 


The rapid evolution in office automation and communi- 
cation is changing the office task. Yesterday's lighting solution 
is today's lighting problem. 


System 30 is a family of innovative, indirect ambient light- 
ing fixtures designed specifically for the office. Incorporating 
the latest energy efficient H.I.D. lamps, its advanced optical 
system produces a comfortable lighting environment free of 
glare and objectionable veiling reflections. Visibility is 
enhanced. Productivity increased. 


Compact, portable models integrate with the furniture 
system. Changes in office arrangement, or task, are quickly 
and easily accommodated. Lighting may be added, sub- 
tracted or rearranged within minutes. System 30 lighting is 
dynamic. It evolves with the changing need. 


For information call or write 
Dick Wilson at Slater Lighting. 


Slater 
Lighting 


a division of Slater Electric Inc. 


45 Sea Cliff Avenue 
Glen Cove, NY 11542 516-671-7000 
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Lees reveals the truth 
about static-free carpet 


Static-free, static-resistant, static-protected are 
relative terms. What counts is a carpet's actual 
performance in computer rooms and the 
electronic office. 


Warranted. Dataguard® carpets and modular 
Systems are guaranteed against static-related 
disruption of electronic equipment. Dataguard 
represents the state-of-the-art in static protection, 
and Lees guarantees performance. 

Static shield. Conductive elements in face fiber and 
backing establish an effective shield against static 
build-up. Dataguard carpets not only retard 
generation of static electricity, they bleed off any 
existing charge. Dissipation occurs within seconds. 
Permanent. Dataguard' static protection is 
permanent and is guaranteed for the life of the 
carpet. 

Reduces operating expense. With the Dataguard 
system in place, building owners and operators are 
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less dependent on humidification. Energy costs are 
significantly reduced. Chemical spraying and plastic 
mats are no longer needed. 

Appearance. Anso? IV nylon pile yarns by Allied 
resist dirt and stains. Spills bead up on the surface. 
Spot cleaning is quick, simple, and effective. 
Modular systems. Lees provides a clean pressure 
sensitive adhesive that holds tiles in place and 
prevents shifting even under wheeled traffic and at 
pivot points. Tiles lift free for easy access to under- 
the-floor power. 

Call toll-free. For test data, specification 
information, call 800/523-5647. From within 
Pennsylvania, call collect 215/666-9426. Or write for 
illustrated brochure. 

Lees. The Contract Carpet Company. 

Live the life of Lees at work and at home. 


LEES carpets 


A division of Burlington Industries, Inc. 
King of Prussia, PA 19406 


ecollections of Nancy Hanks, 


. National Champion of the Arts 


ing the 1970s, federal support for the 
grew to be a consequential force in 
country, in large part due to the un- 
rving leadership of Nancy Hanks, who 
chairman of the National Endowment 
the Arts from 1969 to 1977 and who 

| Jan. 7 of cancer at the age of 55. 
/hen Hanks joined the four-year-old 
owment it was a small agency with a 
get of $16 million. By the time she 
‚the budget had grown to $100 mil- 
and endowment grants were support- 
activities in all artistic fields— music, 
pture, drama, painting, dance, crafts, 
Aes, graphic arts, and architecture and 
ironmental design. 

his change in the endowment's pos- 

| came about by Hanks energetic, 
;poken, and fervid commitment to the 
. During her tenure she traveled thou- 
js of miles to solicit support for the 
and was extraordinarily successful in 
uiring congressional support for the 
owment. Stories of her persuasive 
/ers abound. When the agency was 
atened with budget cuts in 1970 she 
her assistant Michael Straight per- 
led 100 senators and representatives, 
' had previously cast negative votes, 
witch sides. When, say, a musician or 
iter won a prize she would contact 

h member of Congress from the win- 
s home state and follow up with a 
inder around budget time that good 
sts do not just happen. 
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less otherwise indicated, the news is 
tten by Allen Freeman, Nora Richter 
er, and Michael J. Crosbie. 


“Miss Hanks has carried the techniques 
of political persuasion to a level that is 
itself high art,” wrote New York Times 
music critic Harold C. Schonberg at the 
time of her departure from the endow- 
ment. "She and the National Endowment 
for the Arts have been involved in the 
greatest outpouring of cultural money 
since the days of the Works Progress 
Administration during the Depression." 

Too, she had a reputation of being a 
populist who supported some of the hum- 
blest cultural groups as well as the pres- 
tigious. And she campaigned the value 
of all art, not just a particular discipline. 

As for the architecture + environmen- 
tal arts program, Bill Lacy, FAIA, who 
was director of that program, 1970-77, says, 
“Nancy was always terribly interested in 
what we were doing in this program, be- 
cause she was one of the few people in 
the arts who considered architecture and 
design as being a legitimate area for sup- 
port. ... A lot of programs were devel- 
oped in architectural research, in heritage, 
in conservation, in planning. ... We were 
pre-national in our awareness of old build- 
ings and the need for historic preservation. 
... It was a very exciting, interesting 
period." 

By 1977 the architecture + environ- 
mental arts program had in place the liv- 
able cities program and the architects-in- 
schools program, had funded countless 
research projects, had helped consolidate 
the fragmented interior design profession 
into a national organization, had spurred 
governmental agencies to revise their pub- 
lications and graphics, and had initiated 
legislation to encourage adaptive use of 
old buildings for federal offices and the 
concept of mixing private uses with pub- 
lic in governmental buildings. 

The renovation of the Old Post Office 
building in Washington, D.C., is one 
example of what Lacy calls “the many 
campaigns we shared to make cities more 
attractive and humane." There was a 
"complex script that went along with sav- 
ing that building. ... Nancy and l and a 
few others at the endowment used almost 
every device, legal and illegal, to save 
that building," he continues. 

(And in tribute to Hanks, Congress re- 
cently passed and President Reagan signed 


legislation designating the Old Post Office 
building's plaza, pavilion of shops and 
restaurants, and performing arts stage the 
Nancy Hanks Center.) 

Another interest shared by Hanks and 
Lacy was improving the federal govern- 
ment as a design client. In 1972, under a 
presidential directive, the endowment 
issued proposals for improving the qual- 
ity of federal architecture, which stressed 
that “each federal building dollar should 
be regarded as an investment in a better 
man-made environment for the nation. 
This means attention to the planning fac- 
tors covered in the environmental impact 
statement and executive orders. But it 
also means a greater commitment to archi- 
tectural quality, which includes the physi- 
cal linkages of architecture to the sur- 
rounding community and the details of 
design that affect the building's users." 

One organization that grew from an 
endowment grant is Partners for Livable 
Places, which honored Hanks at a testi- 
monial dinner in December. At that time 
Lacy said, “Grants awarded during her 
reign made cities more livable, dance 
more popular, theater and music more 
substantial, the visual arts more vigorous, 
and all forms of cultural expression more 
accessible. ... For probably the first time 
since the early days of the republic the 
best ideas came to the government as 
the first impulse rather than the last resort. 
... Nancy moved the arts from the periph- 
ery of the national consciousness to the 
center." 

Throughout the years, Hanks funded 
projects of and befriended many in the 
architectural community. Among them 
was Lawrence Halprin, who was a mem- 
ber of the National Council of Arts during 
Hanks reign along with the late Charles 
Eames and O'Neil Ford. As a testament 
to Hanks, Halprin says: "Nancy was a 
warm and wonderful person. She was 
dedicated, loyal as can be, idealistic, and 
absolutely honest in every way. ... She 
could lead because of that— I trusted her 
and so, I think, did everyone, because 
we trusted her integrity. 

"Nancy was American in what I believe 
to be the real sense of the idea: She be- 
lieved in people and their abilities, she 
was pragmatic in her idealism, and she 
was incredibly hard working and down 
to earth. She saw art as the evocation of 
the important things in life and as the 
expression of a sense of community — not 
only as elite performance. For that rea- 
son she fought as hard as she could and 
without ego to allow art to permeate every 

continued on page 20 
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Nancy Hanks from page 17 
corner of our country's life. We all owe 
her a great deal. 

“I did not realize Nancy was so ill and 
now I’ve missed saying goodbye to her. 
That bothers me a lot." 

Nathaniel Owings, FAIA, who first be- 
came acquainted with Hanks through his 
work with the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation, says, “I believe 
that I knew her for at least 30 years. She 
was a lady of national stature in every 
respect. She really had no equal in her 
time in her capability for understanding 
of and leadership in the arts and in the 
environment." 

Lois Craig, former director of the en- 
dowment's federal architecture project 
and now associate dean of architecture 
at MIT, said, “Her impressive ability 
to marshal support for the arts was 
grounded in her commitment both to the 
arts and to the art of public life, that is, 
politics. The accomplishments of the fed- 
eral design improvement program are a 
particular tribute to this grasp of the inter- 
action of esthetic and social choices." 

The humorous side of Nancy Hanks 
is also remembered. Says Hugh Hardy, 
FAIA, "When we were doing the report 
about reusing railroad stations, Nancy was 
especially helpful. I asked her one day 
why, and she said, 'You know that I was 
named after a railroad train, the Nancy 
Hanks. My father loved trains. So how 
could I possibly not support your proj- 
ect.’” (She also used to brag that she was 
named after a famous race horse.) 

The daughter of investment attorney 
Bryan Cayce Hanks, she was born in 
Miami Beach in 1927 and was raised in 
Texas. She attended the University of Col- 
orado and Oxford University in England 
before graduating magna cum laude with 
a master's degree from Duke University 
in 1949. Her first job in Washington was 
that of a receptionist at the Office for 
Defense Mobilization in 1951. Two years 
later she joined the staff of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization, which was headed by Nel- 


son A. Rockefeller. He then chose her as . 


one of his assistants when he was under- 
secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. She next joined the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, with the performing arts 
as one of her areas of responsibility. 
Appointed by Richard Nixon to the 
endowment, she served under Ford and 
Carter. After her resignation she joined 
the boards of directors of Conoco Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and Scholastic Inc. She was awarded an 
honorary AIA membership in 1973 and 
was a trustee of Duke University, a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution, a director 
of Independent Sector, vice chairman of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and a 
trustee of the Jackson Hole Preserve and 
the Conservation Foundation. N.R.G. 
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Honors 


Mackey Reminisces Upon Role 
As Pioneer Black Educator 


Howard Mackey, FAIA, a pioneer black 
educator and winner of AIA's 1983 Whit- 
ney Young citation, says he was con- 
sidered foolish when he enrolled as an 
architecture student at the University of 
Pennsylvania in the early 1920s. "I was 
told by members of the faculty that there 
was no hope for me as a practicing black 
architect. But I went ahead and studied 
architecture because I thought I could 
make a contribution in the field." 

The Young citation, voted by AIA's 
board of directors, recognizes "significant 
contributions ... toward meeting the archi- 
tectural profession's responsibility to social 
issues." Now 81 years old, Mackey taught 
architecture at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C., over a period of nearly 
half a century beginning in 1924. He was 
successful in obtaining accreditation for 
the school in 1950— the first accredited 
predominantly black architectural pro- 
gram in the U.S.— and when he retired in 
1971 as dean enrollment exceeded 300. 

In the beginning, having little prospect 
of getting practical experience, Mackey 
settled on starting his career as a teacher. 
When he arrived at Howard, the school 
had only three or four architecture stu- 
dents enrolled in a four-year program heav- 
ily loaded with engineering subjects, civil 
engineering being a particular emphasis. 
In a recent interview, Mackey said the 
most difficult aspect of his career was 
to build up the architecture department 
— he became acting dean in 1930 and 
chairman seven years later— while the 
most rewarding was "the breaking down 
of prejudice, leading to blacks and whites 
working together on joint ventures, and 
recognition by AIA of the black archi- 
tects." 

In the 20s, the offices of white design- 
ers were shut to Howard graduates in 
Washington and the rest of the South. 
Elsewhere in the U.S. the white architect 
who would hire a minority architect was 
rare. But gradually, Mackey says, more 
and more Howard graduates found jobs, 
earning reputations as hard workers, albeit 
at lower wages than their white counter- 
parts. ^I encouraged my students to accept 
low pay to get a foot in the door. I said 
things would open up for them when they 
showed their proficiency, and it worked 
eventually. By the middle '50s, they were 
getting as much per hour as the young 
white graduates." 

Yet the specter of Jim Crow lingered 
even when white architects were willing 
to hire. Mackey relates that one firm in 


downtown Washington was prohibited 
from employing blacks because the owı 
of the building in which the office was 
located refused to integrate restrooms. 
AIA asked Mackey to become a me: 
ber in 1946 (he became a fellow 16 yea 
later) and he used that connection to 
invite members to give special lectures 
and serve as visiting critics. "They wer 
very gracious," he says, recalling that so: 
donated their time, while others charg 
a minimal fee and then turned the mor 
back to the university for use as schole 
ship tuition aid. In 1963, Mackey met | 
Buckminster Fuller at an Internationa 
Union of Architects function in Mexic 
City. "I had wanted to get him to speal 
at Howard for some time, so I approacl 
him at a cocktail party, saying, ‘I'll be 
frank. I can't pay $1,500 a lecture.' He 
said, ‘We'll see about it,’ and I thought 
that was the end of it. But late that nig 
there was a note in my hotel box from 
Fuller saying he would speak and wou 
be happy to do it at no charge. When 
returned to Washington, I advertised F 
ler's talk in the papers, and the audito 
rium was filled—they were standing in 
the aisles and sitting on the floor— anc 
was quite a successful affair." 
Mackey's involvement in the UIA g 
out of his experience in the mid-"50s d 
ing a three-year leave of absence wher 
he became an architectural, planning, : 
housing consultant to several South Am 
can countries as part of a U.S. aid pro 
gram. He went to South America beca 
of Howard's increasing number of stude 
from developing countries. "Some of t 
training I was giving was not all right { 
the African students and others from t 
tropics," he says, so "I learned all I co 
from builders and architects" in such co 
tries as British Guyana and Surinam. B: 
at Howard, he introduced courses or 
indigenous architecture, the first in No 
America specifically for foreign and U 
students planning to work in tropical 
countries. He taught the importance c 
building orientation and configuration 
to take advantage of prevailing breeze: 
he taught waterproofing of mud huts, : 
he taught innovative use of native woc 
among other things. As a result, more 
foreign students were attracted to Howa 
“When I retired, we had blacks, white: 
yellows, browns, reds— a cross section 
students who considered Howard the id 
place to learn expertise in some of the 
things indigenous to their countries." 
continued on page 
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nors from page 20 
\sked if there is still a need for a pre- 
ninantly black architecture school in 
1980s, Mackey says the prime rea- 
s for Howard's architecture program 
ay are that it gives a first-rate educa- 
1 at minimal cost to students, and that 
emphasis “gives the black architect a 
nmodity that he should use to his 
antage” on his home turf. 
\lthough he retired a decade ago, 
ckey frequently returns to Howard to 
ticipate on juries and for social occa- 
1s. “The students remember me and 
ak very kindly to me. I still feel con- 
ted with Howard University.” A.F. 


egory: Advocate of Enhancing 
ban Areas Through Design 


os Gregory, FAIA, winner of AIA’s 

3 Kemper award, is a man dedicated 
he concept that architects, besides hav- 
a responsibility for designing good 
Idings, should take a leadership role 
'nhancing the quality of life in our 
ion’s cities. He has acted upon this 
al some 20 years through strong in- 
vement in the Institute's urban plan- 
g and design programs. 

"he height of Gregory’s involvement 
'an in the late '60s when he was an 


Institute director from the New Jersey 
region. At that point he was a moving 
force in establishing AIA's center for 
urban affairs, the AIA Urban Design and 
Development Corporation, the Institute's 
first urban design policy, and the highly 
successful regional/urban design assist- 
ance team (R/UDAT) program. His role 
in shaping the Institute's concern with 
urban design may have been best summa- 
rized by the unanimous endorsement for 
his Kemper award nomination by the 
Institute's urban planning and design 
committee: “This modest but powerful 
man has done more than any other per- 
son in the nation to advance the theme 
of architecture as city-building and of the 
central role of the Institute in the rebirth 
of our cities." 

One of Gregory's current projects is 
the co-author of a book on the R/UDAT 
program, funded by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. The 
last chapter of that book, titled Urban 
Design is Architecture, sums up Gregory's 
philosophy. Says Gregory: “We feel that 
the old days of what we call property 
line architecture are long gone and that 
we all have deep concerns with urban 
design and if we don't we will fail. We 
feel that the areas of economics, govern- 
ment, and politics begin the design 
process, and to simply take a written 
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program, which is the historic way of 
designing buildings, is not to cope with 
the issues of today. We feel that there are 
essentials in urban design that have to be 
dealt with prior to the physical design: 
the context of the city, its grid, its ver- 
nacular, its history. We feel that the citi- 
zen participation process involving every- 
body who is concerned with the design 
of the building from user to the man on 
the street is an essential thing. And we 
feel that the interdisciplinary aspects of 
urban design are essential for successful 
work." 

Gregory currently sees a polarization 
between two groups, which, borrowing 
from Princeton University sociologist Rob- 
ert Gutman, he calls the apocalyptic archi- 
tects and the urban designers. Of the 
apocalyptic architects he says, “They feel 
that it is hopeless for architecture to assist 
in the process of social reconstruction 

.. they feel that exciting design is ir- 
revelant to the act of building. They mock 
the city.” Gregory continues, “If you put 
those two opposing forces together you 
can't help but feel that urban design is 
going to be the winner because it deals 
with the reality of life in the city and the 
quality of life.” 

Gregory feels that not enough empha- 
sis is currently being placed on urban 

continued on page 28 
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Honors from page 25 

design in architecture schools. "For a 
while there was a commitment to urban 
design, but it was mostly in the sense of 
being an elective or a choice. Our feel- 
ing is that it has to be a much greater 
commitment, that it has to be a very basic 
part of architectural training. ... I think, 
though, gradually we are gathering a mo- 
mentum that is going to explode and make 
those kinds of courses and instructions 
mandatory." 

He sees this momentum best exempli- 
fied by the R/UDAT program. "Through 
the R/UDAT program we elicit tremen- 
dous responses from people. We find, for 
example, that when we invite citizens to 
come and tell us what they think and 
describe their perception of their needs, 
once they really believe that that is what 
we want to hear they are very eloquent 
and precise in what they feel and what 
they need. And the information that they 
give is very influential in the design sense, 
so that urban design becomes a winner 
in that circumstance." 

During its 15 years of existence, the 
R/UDAT program has visited 75 cities 
and involved 64 local AIA chapters and 
13,580 architects. It is interdisciplinary 
in approach, and has had 475 team mem- 
bers from 23 professional fields. In the 
evaluation of the program to be pub- 
lished in the book, Gregory and his co- 
authors have found the program quite 
successful. “We take risks that no profes- 
sional would take, and so there is a chance 
element that you won't find in practice. 
But we gain by that and we lose by that. 
And the gains more than offset the losses, 
we feel. We don't look for successes in 
terms of completed physical projects. 
Although that certainly occurs, but we 
feel that if we can get a community to- 
gether and get people talking together 
that have never talked before and act as 
a catalyst for action that we have done a 
great deal. That has happened in most 
cases." 

Gregory's commitment to quality urban 
living can also be seen in the efforts of 
the Architects Housing Co. The group 
consists of Gregory and eight other arch- 
itects, all volunteers from the New Jersey's 
Central Chapter/AIA. The group ob- 
tained an urban renewal site in the city 
of 'Irenton and conducted a competition 
for the design of 125 units of low-income 
housing. It manages the property, and cur- 
rently there is a waiting list that is twice 
as great as the number of people living 
there. Of the project Gregory says, "That 
was in a sense putting our money where 
our mouth is, but we didn't put any money 
into it. But what we said was that if we 
go around criticizing what everybody else 
does that that is no commitment at all. 
And we felt that we ought to make a 
commitment on behalf of the profession." 

Gregory also makes that commitment 
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through his Princeton, N.J., firm Uniplan, 
which he formed in 1969. (Prior to that 
he was a partner with the firm Gregory 
& Blauth, and also worked for Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill and Harrison & Abram- 
ovitz. He is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity.) Under his guidance, the firm is 
concerned with the physical design of 
the community and has a deep commit- 
ment to the process of citizen participa- 
tion in the design process. 

As for being the recipient of the Kem- 
per award, Gregory says in his modest 
manner, “I feel that my being honored is 
not so much for myself but on behalf of 
the urban program and the concerns of 
the people on the planning and design 
committee. We are all grateful for that 
kind of attention and commitment to the 
causes of our cities by the AIA board of 
directors." The award recognizes an AIA 
member “who has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the Institute and the profession 
of architecture." It will be presented at 
ATA's annual convention in New Orleans 
in May. N.R.G. 


AIA, ACSA Select Burchard 
For Education Excellence Award 


Charles Burchard, FAIA, dean emeritus 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has been 
chosen as the 1983 recipient of the AIA/ 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Ar- 
chitecture annual award for excellence 
in architectural education. The award will 
be conferred March 21 at the ACSA con- 
vention in Santa Fe, N.M. 

Burchard has taught at a number of 
universities, authored numerous articles 
on architectural education, and has de- 
signed buildings around the country. He 
studied at MIT and at Harvard's gradu- 
ate school of design under Walter Gropius 
and Marcel Breuer, receiving a masters 
in 1940. Burchard was assistant professor 
at Harvard from 1946-1953, during which 
time he also served as visiting professor 
at Black Mountain College in North 
Carolina. He also taught at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and at the Architec- 
tural Association, school of architecture, 
in London. 

In 1946 he was appointed dean of the 
college of architecture and urban studies 
at VPI, where he introduced a new cur- 
riculum in 1965. In a letter to Burchard, 
Gropius praised the curriculum's "lab" 
approach: "The lab character which you 
emphasize so much contains the possibil- 
ity to include everything simultaneously, 
to work concentrically instead of sec- 
torially. It keeps the totality all the time 
and recognizes the interdependence of 
everything in our environment, leading 
accordingly to cross-integration.” 

In support of Burchard's nomination 
for the award, Robert Venturi, FAIA, 
wrote that as a result of visiting VPI on 


several occasions, "We came to admi 
his school as one of the best in the cc 
try for the spirit of the place, the dive 
sity and richness of the program, and 
strength of the young faculty." 

I. M. Pei, FAIA, (an MIT schoolma 
wrote that while at VPI, Burchard ha 
not only “successfully integrated the « 
verse departmental programs into one i 
fied school—an accomplishment that 
eluded other distinguished schools « 
architecture and planning," but that I 
was "also an architect of the first ranl 

Burchard worked as an apprentice 
architect in the offices of Gropius, Bre 
Wallace K. Harrison, and Reinhard € 
Hofmeister, from 1935-1941. In 1946 I 
opened his own firm. He was senior p 
ner with A. M. Kinney Associates— 
Charles Burchard Architects-Engine 
from 1953-1963. 

A number of published works and | 
tures by Burchard have established hi 
promotion of new directions in the pi 
fession as well as in architectural edu 
tion. As campus architect at VPI, he v 
the "infill planning" concept to accor 
modate expansion of the campus and ı 
venation of its oldest core, which resul 
in significant savings for the school. I 
mer Virginia Governor John N. Dalto 
praised the infill plan and Burchard's « 
tributions to VPI, saying that “his cor 
nation of educational vision and prac! 
application are a credit to Virginia." 

Jurors for the award, the most pres 
gious in architectural education, were 
liam Turnbull, FAIA, of San Francisc 
Robert Klancher, president of the As 
ciation of Student Chapters/AIA ; Will 
Turner Jr., FAIA, of Tulane Universit 
Richard Peters, FAIA, of the Univers 
of California at Berkeley; Lee Copel: 
FAIA, of the University of Pennsylvai 
and Allen Payne of Mississippi State 
University. 


Six Honored by Stone Institu 


Six winners of the 1983 Tucker award 
for architectural excellence have bee 
announced by the Building Stone Ins 
tute. 

Winners in the category of non- 
residential buildings are a new entry 
structure for the Dayton, Ohio, Art I 
tute, by Levin Porter, Inc., and the Se 
G. Mudd Library at Yale University t 
Roth & Moore. In the category of stc 
structures completed at least 25 years 
the winner is the Newark, N.J., Sympl 
Hall by The Grad Partnership. In the 
landscape category are the Alpine R« 
Garden at the Denver Botanic Garde 
by EDAW, Inc., and a private pool ar 
bath house in Rumsen, N.J., by Ben 
Benedict and Carl Pucci. Winner for 
toration is Barney's Department Stor 
New York City, by Beyer Binder Bell 
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letropolitan Phoenix Scrutinized 
y AIA Urban Desisn Panel 


en ALA's urban design and planning 
'mittee spent four rainy days in Scotts- 
, Ariz., in February to consider the 
nomenon of America's "second gen- 
ion" cities, one result was a case of 
ure shock for many of its members. 
host city for the meeting, one of a 
es examining U.S. municipalities, is 
most exclusive suburb of Phoenix, a 
ropolis that itself is suburban in the 
eme, and there was a clear polarity 
veen the sprawl of the setting and the 
in values held by most of the at- 
lees. 
he contrast was both stimulating and 
itable. Since the eve of World War 
\merica’s major desert cities— Phoe- 
El Paso, Tucson, Albuquerque, and 
Vegas— have grown more than eight- 
, but without attracting attention com- 
ible to such sunbelt siblings as Hous- 
Dallas, or Los Angeles. Phoenix is 
1 the largest (820,000 residents) and 
most extensive (340 square miles) des- 
municipality, outranking New York 
rea and roughly equaling the com- 
2d populations of Pittsburgh and St. 
is. Sprawling, new, privately focused 
highly uniform, it rejects the notion 
. urban success stems from density, 
1an scale, history, public life, and 
sity of form and use. 
hese latter qualities were posited by 
Francisco Bay Area planner Allan 
bs in an “urban manifesto” that trig- 
d memories of Jane Jacobs landmark 
k two decades earlier. They were also 
spicuous by their absence in the pre- 
tations of local architects and plan- 
3 who accurately conveyed a sense of 
diffused metropolitan pattern and the 
ted nature of local planning and urban 
ign efforts. The one exception was a 
mtown Tucson urban design study that 
detailed and addressed to significant 
cerns, but which has also eluded offi- 
adoption to date. Accustomed to 
eriencing urban design as a widespread 
lic art, many attendees were dismayed 
earn of a metropolitan area of more 
1 1.5 million where it seemed to play 
e discernible role in the development 
cess. 
sranted, planning in Scottsdale (where 
)00 people occupy an area twice the 
of San Francisco) has produced some 
gible results— a lightly landscaped 
ercourse, billboard and sign control, 
| design review of fast-food franchises 
| gas stations— but these cosmetic mea- 


sures have also contributed to the sense 
of blandness that permeates a town that 
sees itself combining features of Santa 
Fe (Western art galleries), Palm Springs 
(resort hotels), and Beverly Hills (personal 
wealth). 

There were no concrete plans in evi- 
dence addressed to the major issues that 
pervade metropolitan Phoenix: substan- 
dard air quality, minimal public transpor- 
tation, water scarcity, geographic segre- 
gation by race and age group, scatter- 
shot development, destruction of pro- 
ductive agricultural land, and energy 
consumption in a region where summer 
temperatures often reach 115 degrees. Nor 
were there indications that local develop- 
ment sought to foster a sense of place, 
other than one flatland shopping center 
curiously modeled after an Italian hill 
town. The revealed regional pattern 
seemed a loose suburban carpet laid hap- 
hazardly over the desert floor, reflecting 
individual creature comforts far more than 
any communal achievements. 

The reason for this phenomenon lies 
less in the local design profession than in 
Phoenix's political and economic climate. 
With the possible exception of Dallas, it 
is America's most conservative and 
business-oriented large city, and public 
influence upon private development is 
therefore minimal. Even unplanned and 
unzoned Houston has shown greater atten- 
tion to urban planning issues. 

In Phoenix, city planning is defined as 
“a joint-venture facilitator approach” 
toward private real estate ventures rather 
than a process of channeling such efforts 
to achieve broad public benefits. Density 
bonuses to encourage moderate-cost hous- 
ing were described not as developer in- 
centives, but as "regulatory relief," and 
the committee was told that the aim of 
local planning was *a better expression 
of the marketplace." Luncheon speaker 
Stewart Udall saw this Adam Smith- 
influenced process in somewhat different 
terms, describing the region's postwar 
building philosophy as *a chance to make 
a fast buck." 

The second half of the program, how- 
ever, gave hope that development atti- 
tudes are becoming more informed and 
more congruent with professional values. 
Sausalito, Calif., architect Peter Calthorpe 
showed several projects addressed to en- 
ergy, hillside preservation, land-conserving 
suburban development patterns, urban 

continued on page 33 
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Kroin Architectural Complements 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


They don't know that this series includes 
overhead showers, handshowers, 


A lot of people recognize this kitchen 


faucet designed by Danish architect 


Most important, few are aware that the 
missing, don't miss the entire system of 
Kroin Sanitary Fittings. 


complete collection is available in 
So, now you know what you've been 


10 bright epoxy colors, polished brass 


fast-fill tub spouts and accessories. 
or chrome. 


MoMA. Some even know that its brass, 
washerless mixing valve was developed 
by Bradley Corporation. 

counter and wall-mounted fixtures for 


What a lot of people don't know is that 
the kitchen, lavatory and bath. 


Arne Jacobsen. Most know that it was 
selected for The Design Collection, 
Kroin offers an entire system of 
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IIIERLERAITIG 
A Hn every walk of life with ... 


Made in the European 
tradition of charm and beauty, 
you'll find Interceramic Tile 
perfect for all commercial or 
residential installations. 

Specify the lasting beauty of 
Interceramic Tile in today's 
designer colors. 


See our catalog in the 1983 Sweet's-General Building 


Corporate Offices: 1458 Lee Trevino 
El Paso, Texas 79936 * (915) 593-7359 
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ext, and mixed land uses and income 
s. While designed for California, their 
ciples could easily be applied to Ari- 
1. A foothill residential community in 
tsdale designed by Colorado planner 
e Davis and Antoine Predock, FAIA, 
‚lbuquerque demonstrated unusual 
ogic and architectural sensitivity, 

e a suburban office cluster by local 
itect Vernon Swaback, ATA, and the 
/ York City urban design firm of 
per-Eckstut responsed to urbanistic 
cerns more completely than any recent 
er city developments. Frank Lloyd 
sht’s 50-year-old Broadacre City pro- 
il, shown in its original model form, 
ed as a reminder that idealism has 
existed in Phoenix, while a progress 
rt on Paolo Soleri's Arcosanti dem- 
rated dramatic yet real alternatives 
cal development formulas in both 
sical form and entrepreneurial struc- 
. A review of older mining towns, 
formally planned and one built ad 

, Showed that strong urban character 
architectural quality once flourished 
.rizona cities. 
ne project stood out as the center- 

e of the event in that its scope, scale, 
public significance were unprece- 
ted by local standards. The Salt River 
posal by Carr/Lynch of Boston envi- 

s a regional greenbelt as a catalyst 
urban recentralization, attracting light 
istrial, commercial, residential, resort, 
mixed uses to the currently shabby 
dplain of the region's principal water- 
rse. This plan exists in two versions, 
nited one costing $560 million with- 
upstream flood control structures, and 
ller one that incorporates that protec- 
and is thus able to make fuller use 
iverside sites. The latter carries a price 
of about $1.3 billion, but is hoped to 
elf-liquidating through public recap- 
: of some of the projected tenfold 
ease in land values. Implementation 
his alternative would be a major step 
the affected cities of Phoenix, Tempe, 
ttsdale, and Mesa, and could give the 
used metropolitan area a welcome 
lic focus and identity that have so far 
led it in its headlong expansion. 

N PasTIER 


Members Named Fellows; 
estiture at AIA Convention 


ety-four members of the Institute will 
nvested into the College of Fellows 

y 22 at the AIA convention in New 
eans. Fellowship is conferred on mem- 
s of 10 years’ good standing “who have 
le significant contributions to the ad- 
cement of the profession in one or 

re of the following areas: architectural 
ctice, construction, design, education, 
ernment, industry, historic preserva- 


tion, literature, public service, research, 
service to the profession, or urban design." 
The 1983 jury of fellows was chaired 
by Whitson Cox, FAIA. Other jurors were 
Sarah P. Harkness, FAIA; John D. Ander- 
son, FAIA; David Bowen, FAIA; Nor- 
man J. Schlossman, FAIA; Robert P. 
Madison, FAIA. 
The new fellows are: 
Carlton Sturges Abbott, Williamsburg, Va. 
Harold Lynn Adams, Baltimore 
Maurice B. Allen Jr., Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 
Peter F. Arfaa, Philadelphia 
Neil Astle, Salt Lake City 
Romeo Aybar, Ridgefield, N.J. 
Charles C. Barlow, Jackson, Miss. 
David J. Bennett, Minneapolis 
Richard J. Bertman, Boston 
Frederick C. Biebesheimer III, Old Lyme, 
Conn. 
Temple H. Buell, Denver 
John B. Buenz, Chicago 
Joseph A. Burgun, New York City 
David Castro-Blanco, New York City 
Judith Chafee, Tucson, Ariz. 
Peter Chermayeff, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lugean L. Chilcote, Little Rock, Ark. 
William C. Church, Portland, Ore. 
Bruce I. Crabtree Jr., Nashville 
Eason Cross Jr., Arlington, Va. 
Charles E. Dagit Jr., Philadelphia 
Irving R. Dana Jr., Omaha 
David S. Davidson, Great Falls, Mont. 
Clark Arthur Davis, San Francisco 
Jack DeBartolo Jr., Tucson, Ariz. 
Howard F. Elkus, Cambridge, Mass. 
Benjamin H. Evans, Blacksburg, Va. 
Winthrop W. Faulkner, Washington, D.C. 
Donald E. Ferry, Springfield, Ill. 
John L. Fisher, San Francisco 
Peter Forbes, Suffolk, Mass. 
Frank Dan George, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Charles P. Graves, Lexington, Ky. 
Lyn E. Graziani, Miami 
Gaines B. Hall, Dothan, Ala. 
Harry C. Hallenbeck, Alameda, Calif. 
Richard Fred Hansen, Iowa City, Iowa 
Velpeau E. Hawes Jr., Dallas 
Harold H. Hellman, Chicago 
James L. Hendricks, Dallas 
Warren Cummings Heylman, Spokane, 
Wash. 
William Holabird, Chicago 
Dwight E. Holmes, Tampa, Fla. 
Howard N. Horii, Newark, N.J. 
Patrick Horsbrugh, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Bruce H. Jensen, Salt Lake City 
David T. Kahler, Milwaukee 
Charles H. Kahn, Lawrence, Kan. 
Herbert A. Ketcham Jr., Minneapolis 
David Klages, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Kenneth C. Kruger, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
John W. Lackens Jr., Minneapolis 
Eugene P. Levy, Little Rock, Ark. 
Morton L. Levy Jr., Houston 
Richard L. Lewis, Sacramento, Calif. 
William Sperry Lewis Jr., San Diego 
Dirk Lohan, Chicago 
continued on page 35 
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The beautiful new Collin Creek mall in Dallas’ builder-developer. General contractor, Wa 
suburban Plano area is another evidence of Const. Company, Fort Worth, Tx. Architects 
Naturalite's expertise in glass skylights. R.T.K.L. Associates, Inc., Baltimore. 

The 28,000 square foot system of Lean-To and Whatever your design calls for, Natural 
Structural Pyramid skylights was designed and execute it beautifully in acrylic, glass or pol 
installed by Naturalite in less than four months bonates. And, we are equipped to install la 
and utilizes energy-conserving mirrored glass. custom applications almost anywhere. 

The fast-track installation was delivered on budget See Sweets insert 7.8/Na or contact the 
and on time. The mall was opened in mid-1981. factory. Naturalite, America's largest skyl 
Federated Realty, Cincinnati, is the owner- company. Your single source for skylights. 
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3233 West Kingsley Road, Garland, TX 75040 

For information call: Jim Wozniak, VP Arch. Design 
(Toll Free) 1-800-527-4018 
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nk Edward Lucas, Charleston, S.C. 
1ald MacDonald, San Francisco 

n Edward Mahlum, Seattle 

irie M. Maurer, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ıstantine E. Michaelides, St. Louis 
mas Bruce Moon, Newport Beach, 
'alif. 

xmas N. Nathan, Memphis 

vert A. Odermatt, San Francisco 

; K. Parker, Little Rock, Ark. 

1 W. Pirscher, Southfield, Mich. 
liam M. Polk, Seattle 

jorge Frederic Roth Jr., Cincinnati 
hard Roth Jr., New York City 

orge A. Sample, Chicago 

er M. Saylor, Philadelphia 

n P. Schlegel, Albuquerque, N.M. 
hard Schoen, Woodland Hills, Calif. 
rton Shelmire, Dallas 

Ray Smith, New York City 

y J. Solfisburg, Chicago 

n Henri Spencer, Hampton, Va. 
Cecil Steward, Lincoln, Neb. 

nk Straub, Troy, Mich. 


1 S. Toguchi, Cleveland (posthumously) 


inis T. Toyomura, Honolulu 

mont Vickrey, Chicago 

Raymond von Brock, New Canaan, 
"onn. 


vert J. von Dohlen, Farmington, Conn. 


nald Q. Wallace, Lexington, Ky. 
Edward Ware, Rockford, Ill. 


rald Gamliel Weisbach, San Francisco 


Thomas Williams, Pittsburgh 
ma G. Wilson, Ojai, Calif. 

ins Woollen, Indianapolis 

ary Wright, Wellfleet, Mass. 
nald E. Wudtke, San Francisco 
omas A. Zimmerman, Phoenix 


ne Receive Indiana's First 
pular Architecture Awards 


e Indiana Society of Architects/AIA 


announced the winners of its first pop- 
r architecture award program. The pro- 


m is one of the first of its kind in 
ich the public was invited by archi- 


ts throughout the state to name favor- 


Indiana buildings. The Lanier home 
e memorial in Madison — an 1844 


sek revival mansion designed by Fran- 


Costigan — was the overall winner, 


>cted from the 143 buildings entered. 

"he survey was undertaken during last 
amer and fall. The society divided the 
e into nine metropolitan regions, with 


al architects distributing ballots in 
seums, libraries, and tourist centers. 


e program was also publicized in news- 


ers and on radio. One winner from 
h region was then selected. 
Frankly, we didn't know what to ex- 


t,” says Joel P. Blum, AIA, award pro- 
m chairman. "We hoped that the pub- 


s voting for their favorite buildings 
sht prove Tom Wolfe wrong when he 


gested in From Bauhaus to Our House 


that the public prefers traditional to con- 
temporary design. Actually, the results 
were as evenly split as nine can be." 

Of the nine winners, five can be char- 
acterized as "classical" with the other four 
representing various stages of “modern- 
ism." The former are (beside the Lanier 
house): Northwood Institute in West 
Baden, designed by Harrison Albright, 
which sported the largest unsupported 
dome in the world at the time it was built 
in 1901; the Tippecanoe County Court- 
house (above) in Lafayette, designed by 
James Alexander in 1881; the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception in Fort 
Wayne, built in 1859 with additions and 
renovations by Strauss Associates com- 
pleted in 1951; and the Crispus Attucks 
High School in Indianapolis, designed by 
Harrison & Turnock in 1927. 

The latter are the First Christian 
Church in the town of Brazil, designed 
by Bozalis, Dickinson, Roloff in 1966; the 
SS. Constantine and Helen Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Merrillville, designed by 
Theodore & Camburas in 1974; the First 
Friends Church in Marion, designed by 
Gerald E. Guy & Associates in 1980; and 
Century Center in South Bend, designed 
by Johnson/Burgee in 1977. 

The point of the award program, ex- 
plains Blum, was to induce residents and 
visitors of the Hoosier state to take a 
closer look at its buildings and to recog- 
nize the role that architecture plays in 
community life as well as the state's 
heritage. "There were no criteria set down 
for which buildings the public could en- 
ter," says Blum. "Naturally, we hoped they 
would be buildings designed by architects, 
but we certainly did not expect that all 
nine winners would be." 

Blum also says that "although it was 
not our intention, we also learned much 
about how the public reacts to architec- 
ture and buildings— how they are willing 
to rally around those they believe are 
threatened and how they appreciate a 
building for its practicality as well as 
beauty." News continued on page 40 
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Telepho 


Telex 9 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


The world’s most comprehensive 


system of wall-mounted kitchen and 
lavatory accessories is available 


exclusively from Kroin. 
Circle 81 on information card. 
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Five hundred and fifty SEALITE® insulating glass units fabricated with THIOKOL 805™ polysulfide 
sealant were installed in the recently completed addition to the Vancouver Vocational Institute in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Designed by Phillip Barratt, the attractive building makes use of 
insulating glass units manufactured by the British Columbia Division of Canadian Glass Industries 
Limited. 


一 一 


Frazier Joins Thiokol As 
Technical Service Engineer 


Richard L. Frazier recently Are you 
joined Thiokol/Specialty receiving 
Chemicals Division. He will News 
service insulating glass About 


manufacturers throughout : 
the U.S. and Canada in the Insulating 
capacity of technical service Glass? 
engineer. Frazier will be 

based in Melbourne, KY. 


For reprints, copies of literature or information about any topics mentioned, please write: 
Marketing Communications, Dept. A, Thiokol/Specialty Chemicals Division, P.O. Box 8296, Trenton, NJ 08650. 
In Canada: Thiokol Canada Limited, 75 Horner Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M8Z 4X7 
THIOKOL 805 and THIOKOL 800 are trademarks of Thiokol Corporation. SEALITE is a registered trademark of Canadian Glass Industries, Ltd. 
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No other laminated fiberglass shingle can say that! Now Elk Prestique II has just about every advantage going 
for it. It makes ordinary asphalt obsolete; Prestique II has the rich appearance that will appeal to the style- 
conscious homeowner, but at an installed price thats very competitive with 3-tab. Prestique II installs quicker, 
too; they come 3 bundles to a square for easy handling, and theres no vertical alignment. Theres also less 
waste; the cut-off from the rake edge can start the next course. The random-cut, 3-dimensional 
style that makes Prestique II so handsome, also makes it ideal for re-roofing. It 
goes over existing roofs beautifully. And now it goes on with staples! The il 
U.L. gives Prestique II a Class ‘A” rating for wind resistance, as well as 5108 


for fire-resistance. Add the 25 year limited warranty, plus 
increased sales and profit margins for you, and its obvious ... 


an ELCOR company 


yor? 
Ennis, Texas, (214) 875-9611 * Stephens, Arkansas, (501) 786-5484 eth 6! 
EW ? ori 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama, (205) 758-2752 * Tempe, Arizona, (602) 831-7399 N 
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If Andersen windows make a seaside 
can blend in ata renovation shipshap 
120-year-old creamery, 


we changes the job calls for, 
one specification can remain constant: 
Andersen” Perma-Shield” windows. 

Because they're built to blend. In all 
building styles. Their white or Terratone color, 
complete range of styles, and hundreds of 
sizes and glazings insures harmony. 

The Andersen Window Replacement 
System assures they'll fit. 

The System custom-fits stock-size 
Perma-Shield windows into virtually any 
opening. Fits them in energy-tight. And 
trims them out beautifully, regardless of wall 
construction — wood, brick, stone, shingle, 
stucco, you name it. 

And Perma-Shield windows have the 
features that match today's needs. 

With fuel-saving double-pane insulating 
glass (triple glazing optional), a snug-fitting 
design well above industry air-infiltration 
standards and a rigid, long-life vinyl sheath 
that won't need painting. 

Think of your next remodeling or 
restoration job. Then think of how beautifully 
Perma-Shield windows and gliding patio doors 
can match it. Now go to Sweet's File 8.16/An 
and 8.22/An. 


New! Now an octagonal opening, a pentagonal port or 
a trapezoidal transom won't keep you from specifying 
Andersen. Now there's Andersen? Flexiframe™ 
windows. They're fixed wood windows prefinished 
inside and out in a long-lasting, weather-resistant 
white or Terratone color finish. Made to any shape. 
See Sweet's File 8.16/An. 


Come home to quality Come home to Andersen. 


Andersen Windowalls 


82118 Copyright © 1982 Andersen Corp., Bayport, MN. 


ind preserve our think what they can do 
jrassroots heritage, for your remodeling 
and restoration jobs! 


Government 


Fine Arts Commission Approves 
Vietnam Memorial Site Plan 


Washington’s Fine Arts Commission has 
unanimously approved siting for a flag- 
pole and sculpture as entry devices to 
the new Vietnam Memorial on the Na- 
tional Mall. In the approved scheme 
(right), the flagpole is positioned at a pro- 
jected new crossing of paved paths south- 
west of the monument's black granite 
walls, and the military statue stands at 
the edge of a cope of trees 35 feet from 
the flag in line with the apex of the walls. 
Frederick Hart's three-figure statue, 


approved earlier by the commission, is 
positioned to guide visitors into the memo- 
rial area while not turning its back on 
the walls, Kent Cooper told the commis- 
sion. His firm, the Cooper Lecky Part- 
nership, is architect of record for the 
memorial designed by Maya Lin. The field 
around the sculpture was described by 
consulting landscape architect Joseph 
Brown as a "soft, ushering outdoor room" 
defined by trees and protected by their 
canopy. 
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An ever-changing panorama of 
natural texture changes as the sun 
goes around. Truly, the perfect 
balance between architecture 
and nature. 


Natural 
Buckingham 
Slate? 


The award-winning 
100 WILLIAM STREET 
building in Manhattan. 


N 
^ 


Architects: Davis Brody & Associates 
and Emery Roth & Sons 


Owner-builder: Sylvan Lawrence 


Supplier: Domestic Marble & Stone 
Corporation 


Photo: Robert Gray 


The fine design of this stately building 
is well executed in the rich individ- 
uality of Buckingham Slate? Fine 
grained density, hardness and sound- 
ness assure unfading permanence. 
Natural qualities conserve heating 
and cooling energy...saving big dol- 
lars of fuel costs. Maintenance free 
durability saves even more long-term 
dollars. Available in both interior and 
exterior paneling, flooring and paving. 
Write or call for information or see 
our catalogs in Sweet's Architectural 
Files or B.S.I. Stone Catalog. 


Buckingham-Virginia 
Slate Corporation 
4110 Fitzhugh Avenue 


Richmond Virginia 23230 
Telephone: 804/355-4351 
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Fine Arts Commission Chairman J. C 
ter Brown praised the scheme, saying t 
context would provide scale to the scu 
ture, thus enhancing its apparent impc 
tance. Noting that the two walls of the 
memorial are nearly as long as the Wa 
ington Monument is tall, he said that t 
sculpture and flag “don't stand a chan: 
next to the power of the walls,” but as 
paired elements away from the walls p 
vide a “counterfoil [in] scale and weigl 

The approved plan was endorsed by 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 
sculptor Hart, veterans groups includit 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Viet 
nam Veterans of America, and AIA. T 
Institute offered an alternate plan as 
well, one placing the sculpture farther 
from the walls and the flagpole on the 
sidewalk of Henry Bacon Drive, the ne 
est approach by automobile. This was 
rejected, along with a proposal almost 
identical to the one turned down by tl 
commission in October. 

This scheme, favored by Interior Se 
retary James Watt and strongly advocat 
by a vocal minority of Vietnam vetera 
placed the flagpole on the high groun« 
behind the walls apex and the statue i 
the field in front of the walls. A minor 
revision to the October plan moved th 
flag directly behind the apex, creating 
visual axis from statue to apex to flagpc 
This resulted in “a certain symmetrica 
appeal," said Chairman Brown. But 
the elements would hardly ever be ap- 
proached on axis, he noted, and “whate 
symmetry it has in plan would not woi 
in actuality." He also observed that th 
base of the flagstaff would be progres- 
sively blocked from view as one ap- 
proached the walls, and that the planr 
inscription at the base of the pole wot 
be difficult to see. 

Speaking on behalf of the axial sitir 
was a former congressman from Penn: 
vania, Donald Bailey, who while in off 
in December got a bill through the Ho 
that would have overridden the autho: 
continued on page 


he sitecraft bench 


e beauty of a Sitecraft bench...it's a lot more than skin deep. 


.12si in Sweets 


ppo 
tamper resisto S way 


The Finish... 


All wood surfaces are covered with a à i 
clear sealer/preservative especially 
developed by Sitecraft. 


The Supports... 


Two, three inch wide pre-formed steel 
supports plus a minimum of three, one 
inch wide auxiliary steel straps. 
Bronzetone enamel finish. 


The Pedestals... 


Three inch square steel tubes 
designed for surface, subslab or 
embedded application. Bronzetone 
enamel finish. 


The Options... 


Philippine Mahogany, Oak or Cedar, 


custom sizes and special finishes. 
Crescent - Style BKB 


[INE DIFFERENT STYLES RM Me. E mi 
HIRTYEIGHTDIFFERENTSIZES — = — 一 和 一 一 二 "ER S wl 
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rrite Sitecraft. 


ed and ready for spp = 
astallation. For specific prices La = = Ys sye || = 
nd shipping information callor | = = : = à: cx 
T Style BL i Style BS || s E Style BP [] 


1 addition to benches, we offer a complete line of information call or write: Sitecraft, 40-25 Crescent 
lanters, planter benches, receptacles, and site Street, Long Island City, New York 11101 (212) 729-4900. 
ccents including stools, tables and decking. Also, For your convenience, call toll free except in New York 
llow us to work with you from the beginning on State 800-221- T 

ustom site furnishings. All the necessary design, 

ngineering and wood crafting skills are available to Has 110 at 
ou at Sitecraft. 3 ec AIA Show 
or a complete color catalog that includes product by 

escriptions, specifications, prices and ordering ROSENWACH ix. 
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E PERFORMER 


Introducing... 
the first multi-function window designed 
and built to meet the specs of a lifetime. 


The Performer. New from Kawneer. 


The window that does everything. 

The Performer, Kawneer's High Performance Inswing Casement 
Window System can provide the varied range of functions today's 
buildings require — ventilation, washing from interior, emergency, 
and fixed glass holding. In addition, The Performer offers light and 
sound control, as well as state-of-the-art thermal control. 


The window that survived everything. 

The Performer earned its name by surviving a comprehensive 
regimen of tests designed to prove its life-cycle claims. Heat loss 
and gain, sound and light control, as 
well as condensation resistance were 
all considered. But, even more 
important, high performance air and 
water infiltration resistance, structural 
performance, corner joinery strength, 
and even ease of glass replacement 
factors were also required for The 
Industry standard The Performer Performer to live up to strict Kawneer 


aiden yo E standards for a lifetime. 


The window that works anywhere. 

The Performer is ideal for hospitals, schools, government 
buildings, office buildings, airport areas, and many other 
applications where multiple functions would be an added dimension 
to a building's appeal. For renovation projects, The Performer 
System can be easily and aesthetically integrated into remodeling, 
allowing maintenance of the original design charm while meeting 
contemporary performance standards. 


The window that lasts. 

Long after the bid is history, the performance of a window will 
keep appearing on a building's bottom line. The ability of a 
multi-function window to retain its design integrity through years of 
service and exposure to the elements is what makes The Performer 
an important consideration for your next project no matter what your 
design requirements are. 

For more information, contact your Kawneer sales representative, 
or write: The Kawneer Company, Dept. C, 1105 North Front Street, 
Niles, MI 49120. 


¡Kawneer 


Ventilation Can be washed 
from interior 
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Joist > 


With the Vulcraft Roof Insulation System 
(RIS), you can have a metal roof and a solid 
blanket of insulation. No more thermal "short 
circuits" caused by compressed insulation at the 
roof/joist connections. 


Our standoff system eliminates those thermal - 


inefficiencies and allows for up:to 6/2” of glass- 
fiber blanket insulation. Which means you can 
meet critical thermal demands up to R-20 
(U=0.05). 

And the supportive interior membrane, 
erected separately from the insulation, gives a 
clean interior appearance. It allows use of less 


“Standing Seam Panel 
Panel Clip + 


a superior insulation system. 


Now you can have a 
seam roof and 


expensive, unfaced insulation, prevents unsight- 
ly sagging and provides a superior vapor barrier 

The Vulcraft panel support beam then | 
provides the structural base for your standing 
seam roof. 

Keep the Vulcraft Roof Insulation System in 
mind. Because some day you're going to want 
a standing seam roof and a superior insulation 
system. 

For more information concerning The 
Vulcraft Roof Insulation System, or a copy of 
our catalog, contact the nearest Vulcraft plant 
listed below. Or see Sweet's 7.2/Vu. 


VULCRAFT 05 


A Division of Nucor Corporation 


P.O. Box 637, Brigham City, UT 84302 801/734-9433 
*P.O. Box 186, Grapeland, TX 75844 713/687-4665 

P.O. Box F-2, Florence, SC 29502 803/662-0381 

P.O. Box 59, Norfolk, NE 68701 402/371-0020 

P.O. Box 169, Fort Payne, AL 35967 205/845-2460 
*P.O. Box 1000, St. Joe, IN 46785 219/337-5411 


*Roof Insulation System manufacturing locations 
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EXCLUSIVE Now! Fire tests provide convincing proof: new 
THERMAFIBER® Dark Curtain Wall Insula- 
D ARK tion blocks flame spread at the spandrel— for over three hours 
—even at 1900°F. (ASTM E119 test procedure). After test was 


CURTAIN WALL terminated, dark THERMAFIBER 
mineral wool remained solidly intact, 
SYSTEM as did the total assembly. In the identical test, glass fiber 
insulation began to melt in 10 minutes at just 1200°F. 

BLOCKS Flames became visible at 16 minutes. Glass spandrel 
shattered in 17/2 minutes to conclude testing. This new 

FLAMES U.S.G. system offers you another important benefit: its 
exclusive dark color was developed expressly for vision 

10 TIMES LONGER glass curtain walls to elimi- 
nate insulation showthrough. 

TH AN Combine this unique dark curtain wall insulation with 
THERMAFIBER Safing around perimeter and at all "poke- 


GL ASS FIBER! through" utility openings to assure a 

èe 3-hr fire containment rating. M Call your 
U.S.G. Representative. Call us at (312) 321-4353. Or write to us at 101 South 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606, Dept. AIA 383 
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Government from page 40 

of the Fine Arts Commission by mandat- 
ing that the plan rejected in October be 
implemented (see Feb., page 11). “The 
struggle over the issue of message is not 
over,” Bailey told the commission. “The 
walls will not become the memorial; the 
statue will. The walls will be the honor 
roll.” 

Also testifying was Representative Dun- 
can Hunter (R.-Calif.), who referred to a 
"compromise agreement” on placement 
of the flag and statue reached a year ago 
in Senator John Warner's office by some 
30 individuals who were unhappy with 
Lin's competition-winning minimalist de- 
sign. The entryway plan was voted down 
at that time, Hunter said, and he pre- 
sented a press release from Warner that 
Hunter said implied Fine Arts Commis- 


sion approval of placing the statue and 
flagpole in close proximity to the walls. 
He continued: "There will be veterans 
who feel they have been betrayed because 
the word went out from East Coast to 
West Coast that the flag would be placed 
at the apex." 

At this, Commission Member Walter 
Netsch, FAIA, noted a "confusion over 
process" on the part of those who agreed 
to the compromise, and Chairman Brown 
responded sharply: “That the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts was a party to any such 
compromise is simply an error. ... We 
can be thankful that the United States is 
governed by law and not by press re- 
leases." 

One person testifying against the entry- 
way plan presented the results of a poll 
taken at the time of the memorial's dedi- 


"Kalwall, the most highly insulating light transmitting material." 
See Sweet's 8. 14/KaL, 7.8/KaL, 13.11a/Ka, 13.2c/Stu. 


Kalwall 


CORPORATION 


1111 Candia Rd., Manchester, NH 03103 
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(603) 627-3861 
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cation last November. The poll purport 
to show that a majority of veterans fa- 
vored placing the flag above the apex 

and the statue centered on the lower 

ground. To this, Jan Scruggs, president 
of the memorial fund, replied that a pi 
fessional evaluation had found the pol! 
to be "seriously flawed ... a good exan 
ple of how to put together a poll with : 
predisposed viewpoint." 

Clearly piqued at the protracted tac: 
tics used by those who have opposed Li 
design, the soft-spoken Scruggs, who h 
worked for more than four years towar 
completion of the memorial, said simp 
“This baloney has gone on long enoug 

Still to be reviewed by the Fine Arts 
Commission are the design and placem 
of stands for directories of the 57,692 
names listed on the walls in the order 
which they died or became missing in 
action. Also, a consultant has been en 
gaged to consider ways to light the me 
morial, which is drawing significant 
numbers of visitors after dark. 

Approval of another panel, the Natioi 
Capital Planning Commission, was re- 
quired for siting the statue and flagpol 
The planning commission was to meet 
early this month, having received a rec 
ommendation of acceptance of the ent 
way placement from an advisory com- 
mittee. 


N.J. Cities Ordered to Ensure 
Wider Housing Opportunities 


The New Jersey Supreme Court recen 
ordered all state municipalities to take 
steps to ensure housing opportunities | 
low- and middle-income families. This ı 
ing comes after 10 years of similar cou 
decisions directed to individual cities. 

The 270-page unanimous decision 
stated: "The state controls the use of lar 
all of the land. In exercising that conti 
it cannot favor the rich over the poor. 
cannot legislatively set aside dilapidat 
housing in urban ghettos for the poor a 
decent housing elsewhere for everyone 
else. The government that controls thi 
land represents everyone. While the stz 
may not have the ability to eliminate 
poverty, it cannot use that condition a: 
the basis for imposing further disad- 
vantages." 

The ruling requires municipalities tc 
do more to encourage low- and middle 
income housing than adopting zoning 
ordinances, which the court said are ir 
effective. The court pointed to "severa 
inclusionary zoning techniques that 
municipalities must use if they cannot 
otherwise assure the construction of th 
fair share of lower-income housing." 
Among the techniques are offering dev 
opers economic incentives, such as rel: 

continued on page 


World's ia dE hot 


p 
Bench kits, privacy screens and mores 


"eo 


Everything 
you need for 
profitable 


backyard 
recreation 
sales 


Come to California Cooper- 
age for total dealer support! Look 
what we’re doing to ensure 
dealer success: 


Excellent dealer profits: Our 
dealers report consistent profit 
margins of 35 to 40%! We offer 
a diverse line of backyard rec- 
reation products and exclusive 
accessories. And because our 
systems are complete, less time 
and energy are spent selling 
each customer. 

Co-op ad program: We'll pay 
up to half the cost of your local 
advertising! 

Customer referrals: Our mas- 
sive national advertising gener- 
ates brand name awareness, as 
well as literally tens of 
thousands of customer inquiries 
— which we direct to qualified 
dealers for follow-up. 

Product promotions: Like cover- 
age on WGBH's This Old House, 
interviews on RKO's Weekend 
America, recent movies like 
Middle Age Crazy, even TV game 
shows like The Price is Right. 
Dealer seminars: We'll train 
you to be profitable in the hot 
water business. Dealer support 
plus the industry's finest sales 
materials ensure your success! 
New products: Our product line 
is truly complete: From tradition- 
al hot tubs, spas and saunas - to 
our revolutionary new Turbo Spa, 
and SPATUB! 


Call or write today: P.O. Box E, 
San Luis Obispo, CA 93406, 
(805) 544-9300. 
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Solid dealer support 


CALIFORNIA | 
cooP: E RAGE 


n 


LS LI EB D DI D MJ || 8 E 2 21 8 1 I 
( )Enclosed is $3 for your full-color 56-page 
i catalog on Hot Tubs, Spatubs, Spas, Saunas 
and Steam units. 
( )Dealership opportunities available. Send $5 
for complete information. 


Name = 
Address ___ 
City - 


Zip | | Phone 


CALIFORNIA 
COOPERAGE 


P.O. Box E, San Luis Obispo, CA 93406 (805) 544-9300 
In CANADA call (604) 929-8167 TAIA33 


When you step off aplane at Miami International Airport, 
step onto carpet of DuPont ANTRON* 50,000 sq. yds. of it! 
Performance and styling are the reasons why ANTRON 

sed in more major airports than any other carpet fiber. 
ANTRON nylon is specifically engineered by DuPont 
andle heavy traffic. Unique fiber shapes hide soil and 
ally keep carpet of ANTRON cleaner longer. 
Carpet of ANTRON resists crushing and matting- 
suitcases on wheels, luggage racks and dollies leave it 
aunted. 


And only carpet of ANTRON can make your designs 
soar in so many styles, colors and textures. More than any 
other commercial carpet fiber. 

At Miami International Airport-5 years and millions of 
passengers later-the carpet of ANTRON still looks beautiful. 

No wonder DuPont ANTRON is the most specified 
commercial carpet fiber in the country! 

For a free copy of our new Specification Guide, write 
DuPont Carpet Fibers, Rm. X-3930, Wilmington, DE 19898. 


PONT ANTRON. COMMERCIAL CARPET FIBERS ENGINEERED FOR PERFORMANCE AND STYLE. GU POND 
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Columbia 
Lighting 


Inc 


T.A. Box 2787 


Columbia supertube! 


Fluorescent lighting that goes up.... 
over... down... or around corners... 
wherever you want it! 


Spokane, WA 99220 


o 
mu 


E 
y 


.S.I(NDUSTRIES, INC. 


"-— 


Columbia Lighting's versatile aluminum 
supertube brings flexibility and sparkling col 
to architectural lighting. They may be suspen 
from ceilings or bracket mounted on walls 
in standard or custorn sizes to fit your job. Lc 
openings are symmetrically centered and 
each fixture retains its own "turnability" . . . y 
can aim it. For more information contact yo 
Columbia agent or write us; we have answe 
to lighting questions you've yet to ask. 
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'ernment from page 46 
n of various restrictions in local or- 
inces (typically in density limits) in 
hange for construction of some low- 
moderate-income housing, and man- 
ry "set asides” through which towns 
lire the inclusion of a minimum num- 
of lower-income units in a develop- 
it. 
' these incentives fail, the court said, 
ər techniques will have to be used: 
ing substantial areas for mobile homes 
other types of low-cost housing and 
blishing maximum square footage 
es—zones where developers cannot 
d units with more than a certain foot- 
unless lower-income housing is in- 
led. 
o monitor the efforts of town govern- 
its, the court established a three- 
nber panel. Initially only towns in 
yth areas will be affected by the ruling. 
he decision covers six consolidated 
>s, which are an outgrowth of the 
rt's landmark Mount Laurel decision 
975. 'That decision first established 
doctrine that municipal land-use reg- 
ions must provide a realistic opportu- 
for low- and moderate-income hous- 
In handing down the recent ruling, 
ef Justice Robert N. Wilentz said, 
sunt Laurel remains afflicted with a 
antly exclusionary ordinance. ... 
unt Laurel is not alone; we believe 
re is widespread noncompliance with 
constitutional mandate of our origi- 
opinion in this case.” 


lifornia Adopts Accessibility 
les for Multi-Unit Housing 


ifornia’s Building Standards Commis- 
has adopted regulations requiring that 
ew housing with three or more units 
‘ances and circulation must be acces- 
e to persons "with mobility impair- 
its,” and certain other features in the 
s must be designed to be easily 

pted for handicapped persons. 
reviously, California laws mandated 
new buildings contain specified num- 
: of accessible units. Under the new 
ng, walkways, ramps, stairs, and ele- 
rs must be accessible. Doorways must 
vide enough for wheelchairs, and 
hens must be designed for wheelchair 
‚ement, with counters that lower 

ly, and contain additional accessible 
age space. Bathrooms must also be 
essible to the wheelchair-bound. 
urrently exempted from the regula- 

s are condominiums, although requir- 
condominiums to meet these require- 
its is under study. Also exempted are 
:cessible floors above or below a pri- 
y entrance floor, certain sites where 
essibility standards would be impracti- 
because of topography, and two-story 
n houses. 


News/ Practice 


Yielding to Criticism, CSI Drops 


Division 0’ from Masterformat 


The Construction Specifications Institute 
(CSI) has decided to drop the Division 0 
category from its Masterformat. This 
action comes in the wake of petitions from 
AIA and other building industry organiza- 
tions asking CSI to delete Division 0 and 
to make a clearer separation between 
specifications and other construction 
documents. 

Last October CSI solicited comments 
and suggestions from the industry on pro- 
posed revisions of the current Master- 
format, which appeared in 1978. This 
document, used extensively as a guide for 
the organization of specifications and as 


a format for filing technical data, con- 
tains four basic parts: bidding require- 
ments, contract forms, conditions of the 
contract, and specifications. 

There has always been an implied sep- 
aration between specifications (broken 
down in 16 divisions) and the other "front 
end" documents. Several years ago CSI 
introduced "Division 0," complete with a 
five-digit numbering system, which encom- 
passed all the front end documents. While 
CSI claimed that Division 0 was only a 
convenience to make the organization and 
filing of documents easier, AIA saw a 
number of problems inherent in the divi- 
sion. 

Bernard B. Rothschild, FAIA, was 
among Institute members skeptical about 
Division 0. Rothschild, who is also a fel- 

continued on page 120 


of dollars. 


right attitude. 


I When 
Ulrich Franzen & Assoc., 


Peter Eisenman, 
Frank Colangelo, 
Interior Concepts And 
David Paul Helpern 


Wanted Their Own 
Floors Covered, 
Guess Who They Called? 


When eminent names in the business call upon us to 
cover the floors of their clients, we're gratified, of course. 

But when they come to us for their own personal 
needs, that means even more. 

For us that's the ultimate endorsement. 

For you thats worth keeping in mind when youre 
ordering hundreds of yards of carpeting costing thousands 


lts a protection to know who youre dealing with. 
That's why at Lane's well supply you with a list of our clients. 

We dont care how big or small your floors are, call us. 

We've got the right product, the right people and the 


With Us You're Covered 


100-08 Queens Blvd./Forest Hills, New York 11375/(212) 459-7500 - 22 East 84th St./ New York City 10028/(212) 459-/509/ By appointment 


Lanes Floor Coverings 
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Ec OA that Michitects today 
- have to be artists, engineers 
and economists. 


If you’d like to work less with 
paperand more with ideas, you're 
going to like MCAUTO cad systems. 


With MCAUTO as your partnet, you can spend less tim 
. drawing on the board and more time drawing on your 
_ imagination. 
i Our Building Design System (BDS) and General Draftii 
System (GDS) give you a more efficient, more cost-effective 
^. approach to your time-consuming tasks. 
BDS/GDS are computer-aided design systems that 
" combine architectural and engineering drafting technique: 
with three-dimensional computer modeling capabilities. 
And they let you design buildings much faster than 
conventional manual methods. 
With BDS/GDS, you see section plan, elevation and 
perspective views. You go directly from the three-dimen- 
sional model on the screen to two-dimensional drawings. A 
you get help in project coordination, structural interferer 
checking, quantity survey, and cost estimates. 
The result: Less tedium, repetition and paperwork. 
More freedom, creativity and precision. And the bottom 
line — a better product for your client. 
It makes good sense to talk to MCAUTO, the data 
processing specialists. For more information, call (800) 
. 325-1551. Or write: MCAUTO, — KBN-702, Box 516, 
2 St. Louis, MO 63 166. 


ee DOUGL, 
m "i 
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Haws. Fountains 


| 
j 
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4 
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you design with.. 
not around. 


Nobody brings beauty to water 
fountains like Haws. Our classic, 
contemporary designs let you use 
drinking fountains as striking focal 
points or accents. 


Now with our 3350 series, you can 
design with drinking fountains, 
instead of around them. These 

truly classic fountains, sculptured 
from stainless steel, will add elegance 
to your most distinctive lobbies, 
reception rooms or corridors. 


At Haws, we not only bring water to 
your lips, we bring classic elegance to 
your eyes. For complete information 
write: 


E " 


| Haws | 


Haws Drinking Faucet Company 
PO. Box 1999, Berkeley, CA 94701 
Phone 415-525-5801 Telex 33-6358 
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TAMKO AWAPLAN™ VS. THE LEGENDARY VISE- GRIP" LOCKING PLIERS 


CAN A TAMKO 
AWAPLAN ROOF 
STAND UP TO 

A LEGEND? 


Vise-Grip? locking pliers. In the hands of an average 
tradesman, their legendary strength and voracious teeth 
will gouge wood, bend steel, and rip tin like butter. 

So how much damage could they do to our AWAPLAN 
modified asphalt roof? We tried twisting, bending, and 
pulling. Even ripping it. The results? 


Twisting for Ambient Bending at O°F for Pulling for Tensile Ripping (just to be extra 
Flex: No Failure. Cold Flex: No Failure. Strength: No Failure. mean): No Failure. 


In all fairness we then tried the same over-abuse 
with other roofing materials. The Vise-Grip? locking pliers 
lived up to their legend. The competition did not. 

But why take just our word for it? 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF. 


=. TAMKO 


O.K. Tamko, | want to 


see the results. TOUGH 
[C] Please send the newest Ys aweaplan 
AWAPLAN brochure. mo Modified Asphalt 


L] Have your sales rep call me. y Roofing System 
NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 

TELEPHONE NUMBER 


Mail to: TAMKO Asphalt Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1404, Joplin, MO 64802 417-624-6644 


© 1983 TAMKO Asphalt Products, Inc. — (& Vise-Grip is a registered trademark of Petersen Mfg. Co., Dewitt, NE 68341 


The Arts 


Living in an Art Nouveau Fanta 


Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
jures up flamboyant and elegant imag 
that are uniquely Southern California. 
a most appropriate location for a set 
newly created art nouveau buildings. 

Owner and art nouveau dealer Do 
O’Neill says he is simply practicing w 
he preaches. In the mid-1970s, O’Nei 
who lives in a simple Spanish hacien 
just two blocks north of Rodeo Drive 
expensive boutiques, decided that if 
was going to sell people on art nouve 
he ought to try to recreate such an ei 
ronment for himself and his family. F 
had been fascinated with Hector Guir 
and Antoni Gaudí for years. 

In the beginning, O'Neill planned | 
to convert a 1918 laundry building at 
rear of his property into a two-story 
guest house, thinking it would “take 
few weeks and a few thousand dollar 
Working with Don M. Ramos, AIA, 
project got started in 1977. It soon le 
the conversion of an adjacent garage 
storeroom into an indoor/outdoor li 
space. 

Ramos and O'Neill with a team of 
tisans— plasterers, masons, sculptors, 
woodworkers— carved and shaped the 
buildings into magical spaces filled v 
serpents, birds, fish, frogs, goddesses, 
rats, and other creatures. “There isn’ 
straight line in the house,” O'Neill sa 
There is also hardly a square inch in 
or outside that has not been covere: 
with some kind of design. Even the « 
handles and switch plates are custon 
signed and handcast in bronze, while 
shower stall resembles a tree trunk. 

Four and one-half years after he sta 
O'Neill had spent, by his account, $65 
for 2,500 square feet of space. He w: 
finished, but, in fact, he had only jus 
begun. For come spring, O’Neill’s Sp 
ish hacienda is to be demolished and 
replaced by an 11,000-square-foot m 
house linked by a swimming pool to 
completed buildings at the rear. The s 
Art nouveau, of course. As designed 
Tom Oswalt of The Architecture Gr 
in Santa Monica, the new house is a 
tle departure. Whereas the first two t 
ings were in reality simple boxes scul 
into their unique forms, the new hot 
will have curving walls that will ther 
embellished by artisans. 

The effort may take up to five yea 
and $2 million, but O’Neill seems unf 
“I started with a pebble, and it beca: 
goddamned mountain,” he says, but 
can see the pride in the twinkle of t 
Irishman's eye. CARLETON KNIGH 


raphs by Carleton Knight III 


Across page, the former garage and 
storeroom. Above left, characteristic 
sculpture. Above, the indoor/outdoor 
living room. Left, model of the pro- 
jected new house. 
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Fhotographs by Carleton Knight III 
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Top, interior of the guest house. Left, entrance 
canopy of the guest house. Above, detail of 
guest house stairway. 
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To meet the needs of Louis Sullivan and the brethren of the Chicago School 
of Architecture, Oscar Rixson developed the concealed floor-type closer. And like 
the buildings of those masters, Rixson closers have continued to serve well over 
the decades. 


No one knows how much more economical, more reliable, today’s vastly 
improved Rixson closers* will prove to be. We do know that no one has ever made 
a better door closer. 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 West Belmont Avenue 
Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
and Rexdale, Ontario— 
312/671-5670 


*Request: “To Close A Door,” 
a manual of total door control. 


A DIVISION OF 


CONRAC 


CORPORATION 
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DESIGN THE [JLTIMATE ROOF 


Sure, your next roof will 
EL be single ply membrane. 
€ Why put up with the design 
€ limitations and quick deteri- 
oration of a built-up roof? 
Single ply membrane is the 
obvious answer. But which 
one? An EPDM, a PVC... 
Or CoolTop? CoolTop is 
ge different. Here's why: 
© l)Its made from pure CPE*-— 
ME chlorinated polyethylene - so 
it has no plasticizers to leach 
| ; | out and weaken the mem- 
Is it ordinary single ply membrane, brane structure. Moreover, no 
or is it CoolTop? other roof resists weather, 
fire, oil or chemicals as well. 2) CoolTop has a tough, 
Fortrel^ polyester fabric reinforcement. So 
it outlasts, and outperforms, other roofing 
membranes. 3) CoolTop saves energy. 
In fact, it's actually 8576 heat reflective. 
So you save on air conditioning costs 
and reduce thermal shock on the mem- 
brane. 4)CoolTop weighs only 5 oz./ft.? 
and it's mechanically fastened so it A membrane this tough 
installs easily on just about any roof: simply lasts longer. 
slant, curved or flat. 5) CoolTop has a 10 year warranty. 
It is a roofing system: everything's included from 
specially galvanized fasteners to pre-marked mem- 
Ó brane sheets. So you're sure to get what you design. 
pe All this for one reason only. So the ultimate roof is on 
8 your building. "Chlorinated polyethylene from the 


Dow Chemical Company. Fortrel® is a registered trade- 
mark of Fiber Industries, Inc., a subsidiary of Celanese 
Corporation. CoolTop^ is a trademark of Cooley, Inc. 
For technical information, write or phone: Cooley 
Roofing Systems, Inc., 50 Esten Avenue, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island 02860. Tel: (401) 724-0490. Cooley Roofing Systems. 
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Rely on the Schlage Solution. 


Architects, engineers and designers In any design application, Schlage 
solving specialized access problems meets the challenge with our famous 
overwhelmingly select Schlage. It's a strength, quality and value. Barrier- 
telling testament to the adaptability free...electrified...specialty locks... 
and reach of our product. From our we make them all...and we make 
standard lines to our wide variety of them better. For complete 
specialty items, we have the lock details, call your distributor 
to meet your needs, precisely. or Schlage representative. 


SCHLAGE 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 


Special Access Problems? 
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Lock onto thelsoüncg: 


Schlage Lock Company, P.O. Box 3324, San Francisco, CA 94119, U.S.A., (415) 467-1100, Telex: 340-409, 
Cable: Schlage SFO Sweets Catalog Flie 8.30/Sc Canadian Sweets Catalogue File 8h/SC 


ible-ayer Fiberglas insulation over FURL. ， 
3plies Perma Ply-R. Gravel surface. 


EP le 


Single-layer FURI. Perma Ply No. 28 perf. base Single-layer Fiberglas insulation. New Perma 


D 


Double-layer Fiberglas insulation. 


4 plies Perma Ply-R. Smooth surface? sheet. 2 plies Perma Ply-R. Gravel surface. Plus-2® system.t Smooth surface. 


Double-layer Fiberglas insulation. New Perma Single-layer Fiberglas insulation. Perma Ply No. 28 base sheet. 2 plies Perma P! 
Plus-2 system.t Gravel surface. 3 plies Perma Ply-R. Unsurfaced. No. 11. Perma Cap surface over wooden deck 


*Double Eagle Roof t1 layer IPS, 1layer SPS 


t eri 


It ease "s reason that to get the best roof, you 
haveto start with the best materials. 

For instance, although it's underneath where 
you can't see it, your roof insulation deserves top 
priority.The chartshows you why Owens-Corning 
is your best choice. 

We offer insulations for every application. Ina 
full range of thermal values. A double layer of 


The Double Eagle 
roof. Double layer 
of Fiberglas insu- 
lation and 4 plies 
of Perma Ply-R. 
Our best roof. The 
industry’s best 
guaranty—20 
years. 


Fiberglas® or FURI® roof insulation can even 
provide R-values up to 40. ee 

And the double layer serves a double purpose. : 
It delivers better performance. By installing a Even the best built-uproofis only as good as 
second layer of Fiberglas roof insulation over the the way it's put down. That's why Owens-Corning 
first and offsetting joints, you eliminate continu- has set up a unique Certified Roofing Contractor 


WHY OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS ROOF INSULATION 
IS THE digo BASE FOR BUILT-UP ROOFING 


Owens- 
Corning 
duc m 
Teon 
Owens- 
Corning 
ee 
a so rr E M 


Program. Certified Contractors 
are specially selected profession- 
als who have met the industry's 
most stringent requirements— 
Owens-Cornings. The result: 
roofs that set the industry's 
highest standards. 

And when a Certified Con- 
tractor installs our double-layer 
insulation, 4-ply Perma Ply-R 
roof, you can get the industry's 
best guaranty. 20 years. 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
TO OVERLOOK 
OUR ROOF. 


The best products. The best con- 
tractors. The best guaranty. When 
you specify an Owens-Corning 
roof, you'll know it's not only cost 
competitive, it's the best you can 


ous vertical gaps. So heat loss and gain is lowered. get for your money. 

Membrane stress is reduced by as much as 10%. Let us show you how you can hold the bottom line. 

And roof life is increased. Call L. Diller at (800) 537-3476. In Ohio, (419) 248- 
5511. Or write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 


THE PROOF IS ON THE ROOF. Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, 


Ohio 43659. 
We've built our roofing reputation on the most 
durable roofing felt ever. Perma Ply-R® 
Our unique continuous-strand glass mat has ©0.c. 


OWENS/CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


F. Corp. 1983 
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EPS (expanded polystyrene) insulation 
is combustible and should not be 


exposed to flame or other ignition source. 


© 1982 THE SOCIETY OF 
THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, INC. 


Circle 43 on information card 
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DESIGNER 
INSULATION 


»»Form-tfitting, tailored EPS insulation. It can be 
- just about anything you need it to be. You can 
^ specify its properties and its configuration to fit 


your application . . . precisely. 

Specify densities from one to three pounds 
per cubic foot for enhanced R values, increased 
resistance to water vapor transmission, and 
greater compressive strengths. 

Specify butt, shiplap, or tongue-and-groove 
edges in thicknesses up to 20", lengths up to 
192", and widths up to 48". . 

For roofs, EPS can be tapered for positive 
slope-to-drain. 

And most manufacturers can laminate EPS 
... one or both sides . . . for extra strength, a 
built in thermal barrier, a chemical barrier, high 
reflectivity, or a finish surface. With fiber board, 
barrier sheets, gypsum board, foil/kraft 
laminates, plywood, or metal. 

We'll be happy to send you a collection of 
design ideas for insulating foundations, walls, 
and roofs with EPS— just circle our number on 
the reader service card. 

Or call the Sweet's Buyline for the name of a 
local manufacturer who can help you with 
specifics. 


The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 
EPS Division 

3150 Des Plaines Avenue 

Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 

(312) 297-6150 
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O Send literature and free sample. 
O Call me for an appointment. 


Name 
Company 


Street Address 


Since 1909 ; 
Box 7240 City 
Trenton, NJ 08628-0240 Phone 


THE PERMANENT SOLUTION 


MARBLSTAL?IS BEAUTIFUL. 

After all it is Magnificent Georgia Crystalline Marble, and 
1t's available in four natural colors to blend with any decor. 
MARBLSTAL?IS VERSATILE. 

It can be specified for practically any building, one under 
construction, or one being remodeled. It can be used in 
washrooms as toilet compartments, urinal screens, shower 
stalls, or as dressing room partitions. 


MARBLSTAL?IS PREFABRICATED. 

It comes in standard or custom sizes with all the necessary 
hardware. The hardware is rugged, chrome - plated brass. 
Marblstal® is also available for the handicapped, and meets 
all existing codes and regulations. 


MARBLSTAL?IS ECONOMICAL. 
It lasts up to ten times longer than other less desir 
materials. Plus, it never rusts or delaminates. 


THE NEW MARBLSTAL®. 


It looks better. It lasts longer, and in the long rui 
costs less! 


C georgia marbi 
compar 


structural divisi 
nelson, georgia 30151 (404) 735-2 


a Jim Waiter company 
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AAJOURNA 


and place for a convention on “American 

Architecture: A Living Heritage.” The 
place, of course, is the flavorful city of New 
Orleans, to which the following pages are de- 
voted, and in which a rich architectural heritage 
is boisterously alive. 

The time is one in which more and more peo- 
ple, including architects, are coming to value the 
presence of the past in the present. The preser- 
vation movement, whose acceleration and matu- 
ration we noted as the decade began, continues 
to grow in power and sophistication, and our 
cities, New Orleans very much among them, are 
full of interesting and often inventive efforts to 
do more than simply hold onto the past—to build 
upon it. That is what we take the convention 
theme to be all about. 


r f \urning inward, we are delighted to an- 


E Institute has picked both the right time 


nounce the addition of three more names 

to the masthead as contributing editors. 
They are author, historian, gadfly, and San 
Francisco Chronicle critic Allan Temko; archi- 
tect and Boston Globe critic Robert Campbell; 
and Los Angeles writer and teacher John Pastier 
(a sample of whose work appears on page 31). 

All have contributed frequently and hand- 

somely to the Journat in the past. Now that our 
relationship has been (somewhat) formalized we 
hope that you will be hearing even more from 
them and the other two contributing editors an- 
nounced last month, Marguerite Villecco and 
Carleton Knight. D.C. 
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New Orleans, New and Old 


A city with a lust for life—and spectacle. By Allen Freeman 


“ll 


y OLIM 


curious town," wrote Benjamin Latrobe in 1819 upon first 
ing New Orleans. It still is. Delights of San Francisco and 

n Paris are recalled, yet physically and in spirit New Orleans 
ke no other. Its damp air tends to frizzle the hairdo and 

> the crease out of trousers, vegetation grows fast and lush, 
| one's pace slows to absorb the elaborate style of life. 
egendary pleasures of living still exist there, and not just 
the wealthy. Food in every price range is tantilizing and tasty. 
sic making of a high order frequently fills Jackson Square 

| the streets of the French Quarter (left). Carnival—the two 
ks of parades, balls, and drinking leading to Mardi Gras— is 
n to every social and ethnic group. Streetcars rumble over 
grassy median of St. Charles Avenue through a live oak 
ridor planted in camellias and azaleas to the Irish Channel, 
Lower Garden District, the Garden District —three of some 
New Orleans neighborhoods of character, even the most chi- 
of which contain surprising pockets of minorities and low- 
ome people. 

lot long ago, architecture students at Tulane University com- 
ed the core district of New Orleans, including downtown and 
French Quarter, with those of Atlanta and Houston. To 
'ody's surprise, New Orleans was found superior to its South- 
rivals in offering an inner city with more than just a place 
vork. Though it is an unusually livable city, journalists and 
ers have been fretting for the past 10 years or so over the 
sibility of a Houstonization of New Orleans, a threat brought 
by construction of the stupendous Superdome (big enough 
:ontain the Astrodome) and the collection of undistinguished 
scrapers along Poydras Street (above). Perhaps the concept 
ı contextual skyscraper is absurd, but the highrises that have 
outed in this horizontal, old world cityscape seem particu- 
y ill at ease and inhospitable. 

)owntown construction derricks notwithstanding, New 
eans economy has languished for two decades and more, 

h high levels of poverty and unemployment. The city gov- 
ment, despite progressive mayors of late, remains tied to 


1 New Orleans (left, the cathedral in the French Quarter) 
1 the new (above, highrise corridor toward the Mississippi). 


patronage and hamstrung by a citizenry that, for instance, has 
successfully resisted attempts to raise taxes through reform of 
an archaic, wasteful, and inequitable system of real estate 
assessment. 

It is a resistance grounded in a limited and fragmented sense 
of community responsibility, a traditional French Creole disin- 
terest in things beyond the realm of family. "For all they cared, 
the Devil himself could stay in office, as long as someone even 
remotely kin benefitted from the established system of patron- 
age," observes Mrs. Jacob Morrison, whose late husband's fam- 
ily has been prominent in New Orleans for generations. She 
notes, however, that the descendants of the French colonists 
possess a great talent for giving parties, “and Carnival is right 
up their alley." 

Central to the popular perception of the New Orleans per- 
sona is this preoccupation with partying, and it has given rise to 
a not-always-affectionate use of the term “Mardi Gras mentality." 
Carnival and Mardi Gras "celebrate several things at once, in- 
cluding the city's extraordinary narcissism," says New Orleans 
writer Philip Carter. “To social historians and journalists, it is fas- 
cinating because it is the social hierarchies made visible." (There 
are 60 parading organizations, each a private club with 20 to 
500 members. The krews of Comus, Momus, and Proteus occupy 
the top of a district social order. The annual rites obviously 
are taken seriously by the gentry, whose daughters still make 
their debuts, while the less affluent think of them just as a 
party, says Tulane professor Eugene Cizek, AIA.) 

But Mardi Gras is more symptom than cause, says Carter. 
The primary toll, if there is one, is probably in the price paid 
by other cultural institutions in a city ^whose lust for spectacle 
is pretty well satisfied by Carnival and street music. We seem 
to have a hard time supporting symphony and ballet and mak- 
ing our art museums truly first rate," he says. l 

What is first rate is the French Quarter, the 100-block his- 
toric district that remains wonderful despite latter-day bouti- 
queification and a surfeit of fake-Creole hotels. As Carter, him- 
self a French Quarter resident, puts it: “The question is, at what 
point do we stop being the Vieux Carré and start becoming 
the fake Vieux Carré. I think we still have a long way to go.” 
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A quarter full of ebullience and charm. 


Walker Percy wrote in Lancelot that in 300 years of history, 
New Orleans "has never produced a single significant histori- 
cal event, one single genius, or even a first-class talent — except 
a chess player, the world's greatest. But genius makes people 
nervous, so he quit playing chess and began worrying about 
money like everyone else." The world has proved Percy wrong, 
proclaiming Louis Armstrong's genius, while many would con- 
sider Truman Capote and Percy himself first-class talents, to 
name just a few. 

But even if Percy were correct, a stroll through the French 
Quarter likely would convince any visitor that New Orleans can 
get by on ebullience, atmosphere, and charm. On Bourbon 
Street, strip joints swing open their doors to lure tourists with 
peeks of pulchritude as happy riffs of live jazz drift out of 
nearby bars. 

Over at Jackson Square, an oom-pah trio blasts forth in front 
of the Cabildo, an oblivious youth snoozing to a different tune 
(above). Not a hundred feet away, an accomplished player of 
glass rims performs Vivaldi and "Eleanor Rigby" (right). On the 
iron park fence hang simplistic likenesses of Paul Newman and 
Dolly Parton while portraitists produce flattering pastels of 
homely tourists. Tucked away off Chartres Street, a shopkeeper 
holds forth in Zula Frick's tiny button emporium (opposite page, 
top) while "Mama Cat" naps under a Tiffany lamp. 


Musicians, magicians, artists, shopkeepers in French Quarter. 
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Photograhs by Allen Freeman 
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Open spaces: Joining the square and the river. 


Although the French Quarter stretches along the Mississip 
for more than a dozen blocks, pedestrians are separated fron 
the river by flood walls, a levee, railroad tracks, industrial 
buildings. About 10 years ago, the city undertook a project t« 
extend pedestrian access to the river from Jackson Square. TI 
two new main components, by landscape architects Cashio, 
Cochran, Torre Design Consortium, are Washington Artillery 
Park, a stepped, ramped platform (between heavily traffickec 
Decatur Street and the railroad in photo at left), and Moon V 
(below), a simple plank promenade built atop the levee and 
linked across the tracks at grade (opposite page, below left) t 
Artillery Park. 

'The new components are appropriately understated and tl 
successfully blend into the historic fabric of the district. Althou 
there is still no river view from Jackson Square, Artillery Par 
offers an axial vantage across the square to the storybook faca 
of St. Louis Cathedral flanked by the Cabildo and Presbytere 
(right). And Moon Walk, named for former Mayor Moon 
Landrieu, provides a restful spot from which to observe river 
traffic. 

During the period of new construction, the city also repav 
and closed to cars three of the streets bordering Jackson Squa 
while undertaking an extensive restoration of the historic Fren 
Market, six low buildings in a narrow corridor extending dov 
river from the square. The cafe in the market building closest 
the square (opposite page, below right) serves only hot beign« 
—square doughnuts, no holes, covered with powdered sugar 
and cafe au-lait or noir. 


The cathedral to Moon Walk, where French Quarter meets rh 
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The city is now sheperding development relating to two mo 
key public spaces: Louis Armstrong Park and Piazza d'Italia. 

In the 1960s, several blocks around the 1930s Municipal Au 
torium were demolished in the residential Treme (tree-may) 
neighborhood adjacent to the French Quarter. Planned was 
ambitious "cultural center" cluster, but all that was built was 
the Theater for the Performing Arts (far left in photo below) 
which opened 10 years ago. That same year, Lawrence Halpri 
firm was asked to design the remaining vacant land into a pa 
which was by then to be named for Armstrong who had died 
"71. But Halprin's "Tivoli Garden” plan foundered in city hall 
and New Orleans architect Robin Riley took over the project 
keeping some elements of Halprin's scheme while designing so 
of his own, including the Mardi Gras Arch (left and cover). T 
park that opened three years ago is the "infrastructure on whi 
commercial development is to be built," Riley says. The city 
now looking at proposals. 

Meanwhile, the city has selected a Dallas firm, Lincoln Hote 
to build a hotel-office building next to the Charles Moore/Pe 
Associates Piazza d'Italia. Sited off the beaten path and fre- 
quented mainly by vagrants, the famous little park has fallen 
into disrepair in recent years, its fountain clogged, neon broke 
paint peeling. But the city director of planning says the city i 
bringing it "back to the standard by which it was designed." 


Allen Freeman 


Allen Freeman 


t, Armstrong Park at twilight during a summer festival. 
iazza d Italia (this page and top opposite) is accessible 
busy Poydras Street (entrance, above enter), but it is 

n behind a highrise and backs on warehouses ( right). 
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Photographs by Allen Freeman 


A continuing struggle to preserve the past. 


Riley's Mardi Gras Arch and Moore's Piazza d'Italia are am 
recent exceptions to an observation by Errol Barron, AIA, c 
New Orleans that “the visitor to this city can find little of in: 
est in our recent attempts to build, except perhaps the coun 
less missed opportunities." Perhaps that is one reason why, i 
a city steeped in good, old architecture, a city whose seconc 
biggest industry (after shipping) is tourism, a great many pec 
ple have come to care about architectural preservation. 

Preservation consciousness in New Orleans dates at least fr 
the mid-1930s with the creation of the Vieux Carré historic 
trict and founding of the powerful commission to oversee it. 
As a citywide phenomenon, preservation began to pick up ste: 
a decade ago when the Junior League founded and for sevei 
years funded the Preservation Resource Center. Now indepe: 
ently run and financed, the organization concentrates on co 
munity action and educating residents of historic neighborho« 
to the value of their buildings. Currently, much of its work c« 
ters on promoting sensitive redevelopment of the 19th centu 
warehouse district (above), strategically located adjacent to t 
highrise district and the 1984 World's Fair site. 

At about the time the center was started up, Moon Landri 
in the third year of his first term as mayor, began paying ser 
ous attention to preservation. Eugene Cizek notes that Landri 
"was an astute politician, and he came to realize that preser 
vationists in New Orleans were not the little old ladies in ter 
nis shoes, and that it made business sense." 


Clockwise from left: 'shotgun doubles' in the Irish Channel; 
Canal Place and, beyond, the French Quarter; a rough gem 
the warehouse district; and a new versus old name game. 


With an eye on tourism, Landrieu focused on the French 
arter. “He took it over as his own personal baby,” says Mrs. 
yrrison, a resident of the quarter for 45 years. “It was his idea 
restore the French Market, and he was instrumental in mak- 
‚Jackson Square completely pedestrian." Adds Mrs. Morrison, 
oft-spoken militant on behalf of the quarter and especially 
property owners: “But everything Landrieu did down here 
:t those of us who live here amenities. He had no time for 
idents and made no bones about saying so." 

The attitude toward preservation of Landrieu's successor, the 
umbent Ernest (“Dutch”) Morial, is less clear. He is not as 
mmunicative as Landrieu and more beleaguered, his tenure 
ming at a time when city finances are more precarious and 

s federal money is available. But in one clearcut confrontation, 
; preservation community has directly fought city hall. At issue 
+: (1) the use of a city-administered, $6 million federal urban 
velopment action grant to help finance a huge mixed use de- 
opment, Canal Place (top left, facing page), being built in 
ases at one corner of the French Quarter, and (2) plans by 

> developer to eventually step into the Vieux Carré historic 
trict with highrise buildings. 

The controversy over Canal Place goes back nine years when 


> city was looking for land on which to build the Piazza d'Italia. 


a swap with developer Joseph Canizaro, the city got 1.5 acres 
‘the piazza in return for 3.7 acres at the foot of Canal Street 
ar the river, over half of which lies within the Vieux Carré. 
o years ago, with Canal Place construction well underway, 

> city received preliminary approval for the UDAG and deter- 
ned that Canal Square would have “no adverse effect" on 

> Vieux Carré. The municipality also exercised its right to 
ive an environmental impact statement. The federal Advi- 
ry Council on Historic Preservation subsequently intervened 


and made suggestions aimed at making the development more 
sensitive to the historic district —Ó recommendations Canizaro has 
said he will try to go along with. But preservationists are far 
from happy. Two organizations, the Vieux Carré Property 
Owners, Residents, and Associates and the Louisiana Landmarks 
Society, have sued HUD and the city to block use of the $6 
million until the question of the city compliance with federal 
environmental law is decided. The case is now before the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Another issue attendant to preservation and renovation is dis- 
placement of low income people in a city with nearly 100 per- 
cent occupancy in existing housing. Displacement has been most 
acute in the ethnically heterogenous Irish Channel (bottom 
photo, facing page) and the adjacent Lower Garden District. 
Although the problem has been somewhat eased by the reces- 
sion, "for a while it seemed that every young doctor you knew 
had his wife hard at work converting a nice little double into 
something tonier,” says writer Philip Carter. “Morial, both as 
mayor and as a black mayor, is faced with a dilemma. On the 
one hand, any mayor wants to see the tax base of his city up- 
graded and the stock of middle income and upper-middle income 
housing expanded. On the other hand, he has the terrible alter- 
native of pushing people who have made their homes in solid 
neighborhoods into the projects. But I don't know of any mayor 
in this country who is successfully resolving the problem." 

Before long, any discussion about New Orleans preservation 
gets back to the French Quarter, where a hundred graybeards 
chew over the problems of the day. The quarter is changing, 
they observe, its use ecology shifting from residential to tourist 
orientation. But no one contests the fact that the quarter has 
never been less physically attractive. The following portfolios 
document some continuing aspects of its allure. O 
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Photograhs by Allen Freeman 


Jeux Carré, 198 


New Orleans is semitropocal, humid, frequently musty. Soil is 
the consistency of gumbo, and masonry walls draw its mois- 
ture. A lot of time is spent cleaning away mold and mildew. 
Paint jobs don't last very long, and things soon take on a 
patina, whether you want them to or not. 

French Quarter materials are brick, iron, wood, stone, cement. 
Native brick, made of sandy clay, is warm in color and velvety 
in texture. Ironwork is wrought or cast, the former simple and 
restrained, the latter elaborate, imitative of vegetation. Porches, 
or galleries, are for sitting, eating, sleeping, circulation from 
room to room, gardening, storage. Where windows open to gal- 
leries, streets, or patios, they reach to the floor. Shutters, grilles, 
jalousies provide privacy with ventilation. 

Architecture in the quarter is a jambalaya of styles encom- 
passing French and Spanish colonial, Greek revival, late Vic- 
torian. Evidence of the 20th century is most acceptable where 
it intrudes the least. A.F. 
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Vieux Carre, 1923 


In the 1920s, when young artists and writers could rent an apart- 
ment in the quarter for $5 a month, New Orleans was discov- 
ered by the likes of Sherwood Anderson. Roark Bradford, and 
William Faulkner as they holed up and soaked in the atmosphere 
of the next best thing to Paris. 

The national AIA was also intrigued by the French Quarter. 
As one of a projected series of books on early American archi- 
tecture, the AIA Press commissioned Tebbs & Knell of New 
York City as photographers for a book scheduled for 1927 pub- 
lication. But the project was subsequently dropped. 

A year ago. AIA Archivist Tony P. Wrenn came across a card- 
board box gathering dust in the basement of the headquarters 
building in Washington. Inside the box were 237 yellowed, black 
and white photographs showing the French Quarter of the 20s. 
the only known remnants of the project. Seven of these images 
of surpassing quality are shown on these pages. A.F. 
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Photographs courtesy, AIA Archives/copy work, John Tennant 
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Food and 
Architecture 


The design and the dynamics of New Orleans’ 
storied restaurants. By Robert A. Ivy Jr, AIA 


Observe the young man in the pastel tuxedo. As he approaches 
the maitre d'hotel his posture improves, his expression shifts, 
he clears his throat. His companion, a woman of 20, holds his 
arm and walks firmly to her seat. She speaks in soft tones of 
thanks as she is seated, and turns to sweep the room with a 
glance. As her date sits down, the two join hands, smile, relax, 
and launch into private conversation. The couple is dining out. 

Restaurants modify behavior. Men and women dress, speak, 
and act in particular ways when dining out, for dining implies 
more than merely eating. Certain hallmarks identify dinner, the 
principal meal of the day: candles, prayers, relaxed conversation, 
a moment's peace, a shared time, entertainment. Dining signi- 
fies living; it marks a milestone in the life of a day. 

Architects modify behavior by molding the physical environ- 
ment, and restaurant design clearly illustrates the relationship 
of environment to experience. In restaurants, designers can lead 
the participant to a frame of mind by controlling the physical 
surroundings. Designers can channel and direct activity, set the 
mood, establish a relationship with other human beings. They 
can decide whether to seat individuals in proximity to others, 
decide how much each diner will hear or observe. They can 
focus a table inward (as in a booth) or outward toward a room. 

While it is true, as a New Orleans food critic has stated, that 
there is no real relationship between food and architecture, there 


Mr. Ivy is a principal in the Columbus, Miss., office of Dean/Dale 
& Dean and a graduate of Tulane's school of architecture. 
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is a definite relationship between the physical environment a 
dining. Archie Casbarian, a prominent New Orleans restaurate 
countered with this observation on dining: "Location, ambian 
and food are all important. But you have to have all three." 

Restaurant design is closely related to theater design. A r 
taurant is a complex, three-dimensional stage in which the act 
and the audience merge, where lighting, props, and people ble 
As the diner observes others, he or she is observed. Restau- 
rants offer the opportunity for a level of design at several sc: 
unattainable in ordinary commissions. Perhaps that explains \ 
architects have become increasingly drawn to restaurant co 
missions and many have gone into the restaurant business. 

New Orleans is the perfect laboratory for exploring the dyn: 
ics of restaurants — how they work, how they are used, how 
floors, walls, and ceilings affect the participants. Excellent ex 
ples of this country's oldest restaurants and best new establi 
ments sit side by side in the French Quarter or up St. Charl 
Avenue. Eating is a passion in New Orleans, and every man 
sage; food is subculture and eating out a fact of life. 

As the character Ruth Avery stated in Frances Parkinson 
Keyes’ novel Dinner at Antoine s: "I like this better than an 
... place we've been yet. . .. This Cafe du Monde couldn't 
anywhere except in New Orleans, like Antoine's and Mardi G: 
And it isn't only unique. It's, it's real." 

Real. Unique. True to the place. Adjectives that describe | 
restaurants of a city blessed with a joy for living, a city who: 
restaurants differ from their international peers in their warm 
lack of ostentation, and their sensual cuisine. 

The senses drink deeply in New Orleans. The body is wrap 
in the gauze of the warm Gulf climate. Textures pop out at 
each bend of the trolley —live oak leaves scattered against t 
shafts of sunlight, the brilliant white jigsaw work on rainbov 
colored Irish Channel cottages, the odors of beer brewing, « 
fee unloading, and sweet olive blooming, and finally the un- 
spoken kinetic sympathy the body feels as it becomes aware 
the Mississippi's deep rhythms, curving its unrelating path t: 
the Gulf. All these sensations are captured as one passes a s 
gle open window where gumbo cooks on a restaurant stove 

That gumbo could be found in a neighborhood restauran 
New Orleans, like most great American cities, is an amalgaı 
of strong neighborhoods. The Irish Channel, the posh Gard 
District, the Lakefront— each contains strong individual ide 
tity, and all have their own places to eat. 

Towering above neighborhood classification are New Orle: 
great restaurants. Many of these carry on the Creole traditi: 
of dining, while others have modified these traditions to the 
contemporary palate. Specialty restaurants are interspersed 
throughout the city's fabric, and include hamburger shops, : 
food stands, ethnic restaurants, and cafes that serve poorbo 
sandwiches and fried chicken. 

Sno-ball stands, specialty restaurants that thrive in the hu 
midity, illustrate the rudiments of dining out. Hunger or thi 
reputation, price, and location draw the patrons to a stand, 
instance to one on Plum Street in the Carrollton neighborhc 
Here the hot and weary patron joins a line of like minded ir 
viduals. He or she assesses the line for length and duration, 
a customer who has been served passes those who wait. Here 
a cardboard container, sits a pyramid of shaved ice, streake 
with three brilliant colors and beginning to melt. The waitiı 
patrons' anticipation heightened, they reach the counter, 
exchange a word, order, wait an elongated moment, pay, ai 
receive. They pass the exasperated line of waiting custome: 
sit on a stoop, dig in, and relax to watch the line. That basi: 
pattern of anticipation, adjustment, entry, relaxation, eatin; 
and watching will be repeated in the great and the small di: 
establishments throughout the city, with variations on the 
theme. How the physical surroundings modify the pattern v 
be scrutinized at several locations. 


French Quarter dining, from simple (left) to celebrated (rig 
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The elegant birthplace of Oysters Rockefeller. 


The pattern holds at Antoine's, New Orleans’ and reputed 
the nation's oldest continuously operated restaurant. Since 184 
Antoine's has served local patrons (or “regulars”) and travele 
the fruits of Lake Pontchartrain and the French Market. Dif 
cult to view objectively since it bears the weight of legend a 
history, Antoine's has witnessed the birth of Oysters Rockefell 
has served princes and presidents, has been the setting for t 
best seller Dinner at Antoine s, and continues to serve six to 
eight hundred persons per day. 

Although Roy Guste Jr., Antoine's young proprietor, finds 
forcing those without reservations to wait in line "insulting," 
tourists without reservations form a queue at 6 P.M. on the stri 
beneath the cast iron gallery. There they wait patiently until 
summoned into the front dining room. There is no transition 
One is immediately confronted with a simple, glowing space 
from the turn of the century. High ceilings, incandescent lig 
bulbs dyed amber, simple round tables with immaculate clot 
mirrors, and dignified men in black suits— these are the ele- 
ments that shape the room. Antoine's is not an exercise in swa 
but is the continuation of a tradition of Creole dining. 

Included in Antoine's 14 dining rooms are more elaborate 
spaces, such as the Rex Room, where gilded boiserie reflect: 
the lights of the banquet given by the king of Mardi Gras ea 
year. Roy Guste's plans include renovating the 200-seat Jap- 


Arnaud s French Quarter entrance (left) opens to a hall flanki 
the main dining room (below) graced by etched windows 
that glow from streetlights. Commander's Palace (facing page 
offers contrasting spaces, including enclosed patio dining. 


e Room, whose doors were sealed by Guste’s uncle on Dec. 
41. The Edison handblown D.C. lamps and hand-painted 
ry blossoms should greet a new generation of tourists and 
lars in the near future. 
t Arnaud's the great Creole tradition has been both pre- 
^d and refreshed. Occupying almost the entire block between 
"bon and Dauphine Streets, Arnaud's has recently been com- 
ly renovated by proprietor Archie Casbarian. His goal 

to "retain the elegance of the turn of the century" while 
onding to the needs of the late 20th century. Casbarian 
d in the design firm of John Graham Associates of Woburn, 
s., to assist with the effort. Their collaboration captures the 
ance of the circa 1900 original Creole restaurant, with no 
p touches, no interposition of genius or personal statement. 
asbarian thought about and modified the queue and instant 
y of Antoine's and Galatoire's. An enclosed, heated entry- 
now directs patrons to an interchange point. There a 
ess greets the diners and either escorts them to a table at 
‘ight, or invites them to a small mahogany bar at the left. 
veing summoned to table, patrons cross the entryway and 
rge into a large, story and a half dining space. 
here are three other dining rooms on the first floor at 
aud's, nine private dining rooms on the second, and total 
ing capacity of 700 in the restaurant, which is housed, like 
dine's, in a connected assemblage of several old buildings. 
main dining room, where local customers prefer to sit, see 
r friends, and be seen, best captures the Creole spirit. 
rnaud's windows are the main dining room's major archi- 
ural embellishment. Leaded panes of etched glass capture 
share light with passersby on Bienville Street at night and 
'rously warm the room during the day. Casbarian's other 
or renovation efforts include stripping away the improve- 
ts from the metal columns, reproducing the original tin 
ng, and ordering brass chandeliers that share the third 
ension with slowly revolving ceiling fans. 

simple, stained cypress is used as chair rail, paneling, and 
mezzanine rail. Casbarian introduced the mezzanine into 
tall space for dining and viewing. Mosaic tile floors, an 
aud's hallmark, remain. Simplicity and clarity are carried out 
ie chair design (bentwood frames), flowers (a single fresh 
1), and silverware (the "simplest International pattern," said 
sarian). The result is a restrained room whose elegance is 
ved from the authenticity and cohesiveness of its parts. "It's, 
eal,” stated Ruth Avery, and she could have been talking 
ıt Arnaud's. 
he French Quarter, home of Antoine's, Arnaud's, and 
atoire's, is only the tip of the culinary iceberg. The city is a 
en to its inhabitants, and nowhere is that more obvious than 
1e Garden District, a neighborhood of prosperous Ameri- 
settlement of the mid-19th century. Part of the plea- 

of eating at Commander's Palace occurs outside: walking 
ind the blocks of the neighborhood, admiring the renovated 
lences and gardens, and being confronted with the shock- 
:urquoise 1880 building that houses the restaurant. 

t Commander s, there is a symbiotic relationship between 
'ors and outdoors. Even the heavily draped and gilded main 
ng rooms offer glimpses of the live oaks outside. And in 
Garden Room on the second floor, full fixed glazing brings 
green giants in the courtyard below almost into the room. 
1 the Garden Room, diners observe patrons sharing drinks 
1e courtyard, and those seated outside look up at the glass- 
tables. 

he pattern of patron to table is different at Commander's 
1at reservations are taken for two principal seatings, 6 to 

' and 9 to 9:30. From 500 to 750 persons can be served at 
Sunday "Jazz Brunch" with little waiting. Unique at Com- 
ider's is public access to and through the working kitchen. 
zat on the patio or in the patio dining room, one must pass 
ugh the kitchen, where à la carte orders are being served 
ind “Hurry up on the Redfish Grieg!” is called out. 
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1 art deco box and a pyramidal ‘patio.’ 


Vhile the trolley still runs out St. Charles Avenue to Com- 
ıder’s and beyond, rails have been superceded by bus lines 
Canal Street. Out Canal toward the lakefront, its neon glow- 
from under the live oaks and backed up by the rows of 

idle class housing, lies Mandina’s. The building, an exten- 

1 of the neighborhood it serves, was a grocery store earlier 
his century. 

Aandina’s is a bistro, and it captures the essence of the neigh- 
hood restaurant. The front dining room houses a bar and 
‘ables; the back, eight. There is no vestibule, no maitre d’. 
rons enter directly into the front dining room, give their 
nes to the bartender, and order a drink. At the bar, custom- 
visit with friends, neighbors, and business associates, and 
eventually seated at a simple table where they frequently 
er a daily special. Meals are long and casual, and some reg- 
rs eat six meals per week at Mandina’s. 

“he noise level is high at night as friends spy each other across 
room and shout greetings or comments about the latest Saints 
tball game. The decorations are few, and there are no plans 
changes, according to Ronnie Danna, the manager. 

lo architect built Mandina's. Its simple space and the frame 
erior arose from context, tradition, and good business sense. 
New Orleans’ newer restaurants, however, trained designers 
'e played a major role in formulating the concepts of the 
inesses, have shaped the floors, walls, and ceilings, and in 
ae cases have collaborated on the food itself. 

'ew architects have had the opportunity of designing a total 
ee-dimensional environment, and fewer have realized it as 
npletely as architect Jack L. Cosner, AIA, at Restaurant 
athan. At Jonathan, which opened in 1977, we see a con- 

n for spatial continuity, for flow, for volume, and for applied 
1 sculptural decoration all within the space of a single town- 
ise on Rampart Street at the edge of the French Quarter. 
Restaurant Jonathan is a flight of urbane fancy, an elegant 
deco box that Cartier could have claimed. A red lacquered 
lway channels patrons inward. Ahead lie a narrow stair and 
assage to a mirrored, glowing room. At the left is a bar with 
hinese red enamel glaze on the walls. The bar itself, a black 
pentine form in laminated plastic, curves out into the upper 
el of a bilevel space. Objects float in the black lacquered 
area where an amber spot catches a globular Lalique vase 
h gladiolas. Reclining figures in the etched glass screen by 
bé separate the bar from the salmon-pink dining room 
yond. 

-atrons quit their roles as observers and the observed, and 
s upstairs to other dining rooms. Cocktails are a social activ- 
at Jonathan; dining upstairs is intimate, and inwardly direc- 
. Upstairs, a major dining room of 10 tables opens to the 
‘below, connected by another luminous etched glass panel. 
corative objects of chrome or crystal are carefully placed 

1 lighted. There is a joyful play evident at Jonathan from 

ym to room: Cosner makes deco sing. 

)ther music drifts from the windows of 4141 St. Charles, a 
co located in Uptown New Orleans, out onto St. Charles 
enue. Surrounding 4141 is Stephen and Martin’s Restaurant, 
merly a small, neighborhood restaurant similar to Mandina’s, 
y expanded with the fresh air of youth about the place. The 
io Room (1981) required the services of architect P. O. Lyons, 
o assisted the owner with the building’s avenue exterior. But 
ny changes came from the owner himself. 

ndoors and outdoors merge in the Patio Room. Large pan- 
of clear, heavy-gauge acrylic are rolled up in good weather 
reveal the small courtyard, and pairs of glazed front doors 
ən directly onto the street, where the trolley clatters past as 


Restaurant Jonathan (left), etched glass panel in the upper 
oto extends below to the bar; glass cage is a wine cooler. At 
ht, Stephen and Martin's Patio Room with pyramid ceiling. 
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An interior following a map of the city. 


shoppers head home. Stephen and Martin’s is comfortable, 
casual, accessible, and young. Materials reflect this casual atti- 
tude in the Patio Room. The building elements include Mexi- 
can tile floors, a simple black marble bar, and gray stucco walls 
with a series of large abstract panels. At the center of the room 
sits a fully grown Ficus tree and palmetto companions under a 
large white trellis that floats in a pyramid-shaped ceiling coffer. 

Farther uptown, another celebration is underway. A bit of 
Carnival, of high spirits, and a preview of the spirit of the 1984 
World’s Fair are contained in the architecture of one of New 
Orleans’ newest restaurants. “The architecture, like the city itself, 
is there to give pleasure.” The speaker is architect Errol Barron, 
AIA, and his subject is one of his latest projects, The Broadway 
Cafe. 

Plans for the restaurant grew out of a project at Tulane Uni- 
versity school of architecture, where Barron is a faculty member. 
His task was to take a space on the top floor of a successful 
specialty shopping center and construct a magnet strong enough 
to draw people to its third floor location. His plan succeeded 
with the public, which immediately responded to the neon signs, 
as well as with the critics, who awarded the restaurant a 1982 
Gulf States regional design award. 

Barron used a simplified map of the city as inspiration for 
form. In his scheme, the crescent-shaped river serves as a wind- 
ing circulation path, dividing the space in half. The upper level 
houses the bar and corresponds to the city’s land mass; diners 
occupy the green delta lands surrounding the city. Positioned 


In topographic scheme of Broadway Cafe, the Mississippi (blue 
carpet in photo right) separates bar and dining areas. 
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above the diners are green chiffon lamé banners, representin 
Louisiana live oaks, which flutter slightly as ventilation system 
move the air. The ceiling of the restaurant is open, and the 
sprayed insulation and pipes have been painted blueprint blu: 
Across the "river's" path, at the raised bar area, hang lighted 
radial arms that correspond to the street patterns of the city. 
All streets terminate in the lakefront, where Barron-fabricate 
plexiglass palm trees light.the bar. 

The Broadway Cafe sums up many motives seen in other re 
taurants and provides a return to the larger dining theme. At 
the Broadway Cafe, most of the familiar dining patterns are 
reduced to their simplest elements. Barron has seized on thes 
basics as an opportunity. The three-dimensional building ele- 
ments combine with light, air, and a rare view of the river to 
channel activity, to heighten the dining experience, and to pr 
duce a specifically active, joyful result. 

Perhaps the critic correctly stated, "Food and architecture 
have no real relationship." But on observation, the architect, 
by controlling the environment, can make a significant impac 
on the quality of the dining experience. The best of all world 
is one in which food and surroundings are in harmony, in 
balance, partners, where "what you see is what you get." 
Whether in the hierarchy of the Creole tradition or high on a 
new wave, several New Orleans restaurants have achieved th 
harmonious goal. Their lessons can be translated from the 
French to the universal language of restaurant design. 

Author s note: The foregoing article does not address food 
as its subject matter. In a city where every other cocktail par 
conversation turns to restaurants, may we suggest two books 
as a guide: The New Orleans Restaurant Guide by Richard ar 
Rima Collin, and Roy Guste Jr.'s excellent The Restaurants « 
New Orleans. Bon appetit. U 
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Planning a Fair Full of "Wonder 


A collaborative process shapes the Louisiana World Exposition of 1984. By Robert A. Ivy Jr, AI 


When R. Allen Eskew, AIA, project architect for Perez Asso- 
ciates, was chosen to lead the team that would master plan and 
coordinate design for the Louisiana World Exposition sched- 
uled for May 12-Nov. 4, 1984, he summoned up experience from 
previous sorties into the world of urban design. They told him 
that a project of this scope must come about through the col- 
laborative efforts of a field of players. 

Another factor in the decision to invite collaboration was the 
organization of Eskew's own firm. The Perez office, which had 
been selected to exercise single-point responsibility for the physi- 
cal organization of the enterprise, had grown and metamor- 
phosed through the last several years into an organization with 
several design studios, each operating somewhat independently, 
yet each sharing common resources and concerns. 


Ronald Filson, AIA, dean of the school of architecture at 
Tulane University and a participant in the early brainstormi 
sessions that set the course for the fair, feels that "the collat 
rative process has ultimately enriched the architecture." His < 
school has sponsored public forums that have examined iss 
raised by the upcoming event, including one entitled “The Lc 
siana World Exposition — Boon or Boondoggle?" 

Many ideas and many hands had already played a part in 
creation of the exposition prior to Perez's association with t 
project. Robin Riley, a New Orleans architect and private c« 
sultant to the city, was active in the early stages of site selecti 
According to Riley, a coalition of business interests, landown: 
developers, and those in government saw an exposition as a 
chance for bringing activity to the area, as well as serving a: 
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keting tool for the state. Other locations were considered 
side New Orleans, but an underutilized 82-acre parcel of 
ks, warehouses, and railroad tracks on the Mississippi, west 
he French Quarter, was finally selected. 

revious studies of the city pointed out the lack of riverfront 
elopment in New Orleans. Recent construction in the city, 
uding the massive Canal Place development, had heightened 
public awareness of the possibilities. A world's fair could 

'e as an immediate catalyst for waterfront development and 
ld serve as a force for the ultimate stability of the historic 
ehouse district adjacent to the fair site. 
articipating in the original brainstorming ses- 
is that were to determine the ultimate direc- -、 
| that the exposition would take were Eskew 
his staff, which included Dennis Brady, 
ject designer; Charles Sanders, project plan- - 
; and Stephen Caplinger, project landscape 
hitect. Joining the Perez firm were Charles 
ore, FAIA, who had previously collaborated 

1 the firm on the Piazza d'Italia; Hugh Hardy, 
A, of Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates; 
on; and a representative from the city government. 

he format for decision-making was the brainstorming ses- 
1—a charrette in which nothing was sacred, nothing beyond 
versation. Three of the sessions were held. The first ses- 

| centered on a critique and discussion of the attitudes toward 
exposition, and the second and third discussed the physical 
ming of the project. Hardy chose not to continue past the 
clusion of the master plan, but all other members continued. 
led to the group at this time was John Creighton, the for- 

- director of urban planning for the San Francisco office of 
imore, Owings & Merrill. 

'he participants are quick to point out that any successes of 
project may be partially attributable to the chemistry of the 
ticipants. These early predesign workshops were the criti- 
moments in shaping the plan of the fair. Eskew credits an 
rly common vocabulary— a spark that worked," which may 
) to understand how the group functioned. The “war room,” 
of the sessions at the Perez office in which the designers 
duced and criticized simultaneously, could have lived up to 
ame. The romantic possibilities of the fair's theme, “the 
]d of rivers ... fresh water as a source of life," opened doors 


Photographs by € Alan Karchmer/Architectural View 


to the designers’ imaginations that could have been landlocked 
by a more prosaic source. 

The team soaked up information. Perez's office called every 
major surviving firm that had been involved with the last five 
world's fairs. By May of that year, collaboration went one step 
further with the parcelling out of 15 "design packages" to 25 
architectural firms, some local and some not. 

Tommy Walker, the entertainment director for the Disney 
organization, was brought in; Barry Howard, an exhibit designer 
from New York City, was consulted for thematic content; Herb 
Rosenthal, an exhibit designer whose creden- 
tials include EPCOT and the AT&T building, 
joined the team, as did Harrison Price, an econ- 
omist. Charles Moore and William Turnbull, 
FAIA, were loosed on the theme areas and the 
“wonderwall.” 

The master site plan was completed and for- 
mally accepted by February 1982, and the re- 
mainder of the year was spent in design of the 
particulars. The New Orleans location provided 
a source of ideas and the tone for the exposi- 
tion. New Orleans is a spontaneous, partisan city, where neigh- 
borhoods, ethnic groups, political organizations, join arm in 
arm to march through the streets with 40-foot-long alligators 
and burlesque queens as hosts for Mardi Gras each year. The 
fair is an opportunity to extend the Mardi Gras spirit of wel- 
come to the world. 

The exposition planners chose to respond to the region's 
authentic nature by underscoring the importance of the Missis- 
sippi to the locale. The river, which curves around the under- 
belly of the city, has been relatively inaccessible since the 18th 
century. Swift flowing and deep, muddy and prone to flooding, 
the Mississippi has been walled out, separated from the low- 
lands by the construction of a levee system that creates an effec- 
tive wall between man, land, and water. 

Although the site is narrow and compressed, sandwiched be- 
tween the warehouse district to the north and the river to the 
south, 4,000 feet of promenade will front one of New Orleans 


Above and left, model sections of Charles Moore's ‘wonderwall,’ 

incorporating evocations of historical and imaginary architec- 

tural elements, fountains, mythical figures, performance areas. 
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A site strung along the river's edge. 


great open spaces— the Mississippi itself. The progression do 
the grand width of Canal Street, one of the widest major ave 
nues on this continent, will culminate in a “T” at the water’s 
edge. 

As the team has planned it, the visitor will pass through a 
compression ring of ticket booths, past an archway to an op: 
lagoon where the water theme will be reinforced. Beyond th 
lagoon will be the 400,000-square-foot Louisiana pavilion, whi 
will house state exhibits and after the fair become the New 
Orleans convention and exhibition center. The steel structui 
of box trusses and concrete piers retains the multiple gabled 
roofs of the dock structures adjacent to it. 

North of the pavilion, stretching for 2,400 feet along Front 
Street, will be an enigmatic flight of fancy, a stage set, a “doubl 


Above, rendering of fair site stretching along the Mississipp 
showing tower, now deleted, rising from the international p 
ion (isometric at left). Facing page, from top, entrance, lago 
from within entrance rotunda, international pavilion. 


Drawing by Reiter 
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Touches of whimsy and some permanent benefits. 


faced midway” eight feet wide—the “wonderwall.” The name 

derives both from “wonderful” and “wondering.” Creating a 

backdrop for the fair, the wall will provide niches for reflec- 

tion and small stages for performances. Its castles, bridges, and 
A banners of the confection may prove to be the fair's signature. 
i 8 South of the wonderwall, through the pavilion, across brid- 
ges that traverse active, operating railroad tracks, lies the 
Mississippi. There the tight, urban spaces will expand and 
breathe for a moment. Lining the river promenade will be the 
long international pavilion one level above grade. The ground 
level will be retained for use as a working dock. Working ships, 
which will approach the riverfront promenade and berth beneath 
the fairgoers, will add a level of authentic sculpture and exhibitry 
to the proceedings. 

At the west end of the promenade will be the U. S. pavilion, 
designed by E. Eean McNaughton, AIA, of New Orleans. The 
building he is designing will be a temporary one of 80,000 square 
feet housing two theaters, each to seat 750. 

Will the fair be worth the effort of collaboration and spent 
energies? Remaining after the exposition will be the conven- 
tion center, a renaissance in the warehouse district that will bring 
new life to a neglected portion of the city, a park at the river’s 
edge, and the return to their owners of 25 properties that will 
have been renovated to meet National Historic Register guide- 
lines. Six weeks following the fair’s closing date, all property 
will revert to the owners. 

The Rouse Co. will take over the international pavilions after 
the fair. “The Rouse development will legitimize the fair,” says 
Eskew. The project will occupy a 3,000-foot strip of river front- 
age, the majority of which will be as leased air rights over the 
working wharfs beneath. The project, which will open in the 
fall of 1985, will include more than 350,000 square feet of res- 
taurants and specialty shops. 

An additional post-fair entertainment complex is in the plan- 
ning stages by the Hershey Corporation, the chocolate manu- 
facturer. Its private development, which will be located at the 
west end of the fair site, will incorporate an IMAX theater and 
an entertainment center. 

Other positive outgrowths from the collaborative energies gen- 
erated by the fair are the Louisiana World Exposition Arts 
Consortium, a group of Tulane faculty and students that is study- 
ing the relationship of the arts to the fair and attempting to set 
guidelines for the development of real artistic contributions. The 
New Orleans Arts Council is searching for ways of encourag- 
ing the relationship between arts and the event “beyond the 
expedient attitude” and is sponsoring an international water 
sculpture competition that has already attracted serious 
sculptors. 

Robin Riley has pointed out the location of other “fair sites,” 
such as the French Quarter, which will serve as the setting for 
overflow events or special entertainments. Armstrong Park, 
which lies on the edge of the French Quarter across Rampart 
Street, awaits live entertainment to bring it to life, and Riley 
sees the fair as providing just that energy and opportunity. 

Debate has extended from the “war room” at Perez Associ- 
ates to the larger community, and the fruits of that debate have 
been positive, according to Dean Filson. The warehouse dis- 
trict has been the center of a great deal of controversy among 
the owners of the property, tenants in the district who have 
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eft, details of 'watercourse system,” to flow through the site. 
and above, details of 'wonderwall' model. 


forced to move, preservationists, and the fair organization. 
Filson says that "balances are being struck." 

young businessman in the French Quarter stated that the 
is "the best thing that ever happened to the city" while an 
r seafood merchant in earshot countered with "the traffic's 
ia kill us." It is true that there are no major transportation 
ovements planned for the fair. 
n aerial tramway, or cable suspended transit system, was 
ned to link the Superdome, river, and Armstrong Park. It 
canceled, as was a theme tower, for financial reasons. 


Photographs by € Alan Karchmer/Architectural View 


The dynamics of a world's fair are mobile, rapid, and quick 
to change. The team responsible for its ultimate shape must be 
ready to switch gears at a moment's notice. "The tower is in 
this week" turns quickly to "the tower is out," and the face of 
the exposition changes. 

The mercurial nature of events will not cease until May 12, 
1984, when the turnstile admits the first visitor. International 
exhibitors will accept, or play coy, or refuse to come and then 
change their minds. Corporations will do the same. 

The public is coming regardless. No one doubts that fact, and 
few question the projected 11 million attendance figure, since 
Knoxville exceeded its quota. The world is waiting for an excuse 
to go to New Orleans, “the city that care forgot." O 
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© 1981 Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph, Inc. 


See the complete line of Koh-I-Noor 
drafting-systems products at the 
following shows: 

AIDD, Booth Nos. 136/137 

Visual Systems '83, Booth No. 414 


ne versatility of 
zert Lorenz 


<a 


Nith a Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph Tech- 
Pen and a lot of imagination and skill, 
Lorenz turns architects’ proposals in- 
‘an, crisp, client-pleasing visuals. His 
lograph® renderings range from tradi- 
| perspectives to fish-eye lens pano- 
‚ With loose sketches and tight eleva- 
in between. To assist in this prodi- 
and versatile output, Al Lorenz relies 
apidograph® dependability. It is this 
ıdability that makes the Rapidograph 
ıost widely used technical pen in the 
d States and Canada. 


Rapidograph was the first technical 
It was born in industry in the early 
3 to provide the precision drafting re- 
J by engineering design and aero- 
> industries. It established new and 
stringent standards in all disciplines 
it was experienced that the Rapido- 
made possible high precision engi- 
1g drafting with the additional bene- 
* economy and time savings. 


“he Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph Pen 
; over drawing surfaces with the ease 
'encil because its tubular nib will not 

In fact, it doesn't require the hand 
ure used with pencil; its own weight 


on the drawing surface provides a consis- 
tent ink laydown. The drafter or artist has 
only to guide it with an easy, non-fatiguing 
hold. 


A patented DRY DOUBLE-SEAL™ pro- 
vides an airtight bond between the pen cap 
and pen body, keeping ink throughout the 
balanced ink-flow system clog-free, ready 
for instant startup after days, weeks or even 
months of storage. The refillable ink car- 
tridge is another appreciated feature, per- 
mitting longer, uninterrupted drawing ses- 
sions. 


Your office or studio might now be us- 
ing Rapidograph® precision for clean, crisp 
floor plans and elevations; so let exciting 
Rapidograph renderings help further your 
proposals' chances of approval. 


Rapidograph is a registered tradename 
of Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph, Inc. A technical 
pen is Rapidograph? only if it says Koh-|- 
Noor Rapidograph? on the barrel. 


Consult our Customer Service Depart- 
ment if you would like to know more about 
technical pens, drawing materials and tech- 
niques. Or if you want information about 
choosing the right inks for your projects, 


Koh-I-Noor offers the largest single-source 
selection of waterproof black india drawing 
inks, as well as opaque and transparent col- 
ored inks: 201-479-4124. In Canada: 416- 
671-0696. 


KOH-I-NOOR 
RAPIDOGRAPH' 


Please send me complimentary Koh-I-Noor Catalog A, 
describing Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph Technical Pens, 
Point Sizes, Koh-I-Noor and Pelikan inks and other 
materials. 


O | would like the names of Koh-I-Noor dealers in my 
area. 


NAME 


(please print or type) 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph, Inc. 

100 North St., Bloomsbury, NJ 08804 
In Canada: 1815 Meyerside Dr., 
Mississauga, Ont. L5T 1B4 
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New CertaSpray. 
The first spray-on fiber glass insulation. 


A fiber glass spray insulation for complete 
design flexibility. Sidewalls on high-rise 
projects. Ceilings on clear-span structures. 
Over pipes and joists, into cracks, around 
corners and onto the next area. 

Nothing slows down new CertaSpray.” 

The only insulation that combines the thermal 
efficiency of fiber glass with the speed and 
coverage of a spray. 

CertaSpray has an R-value of R-4 per inch 
and can be applied up to 5" thick on vertical 
surfaces, up to 3%” overhead in one application. 
It covers walls and ceilings completely, without 
thermal breaks. It's noncombustible and U.L. 
listed. 


CertaSpray's noise reduction characteristics 
are outstanding: as little as 2" carry the highest 


NRC rating. In addition, CertaSpray reflects up 
to 90% of available light and can help lower 
lighting requirements. 

It won't absorb moisture. It won't corrode 
pipes. It won't bunch, shift, flake or crack. 

And it won't disappoint you. 

Get the full story on new CertaSpray. For 
free information and specifications, write: 
CertainTeed, Dept. AIAJ-3, PO. Box 860, 
Valley Forge, PA 19482. 


Visit us at the AIA Convention May 22-25 in New Orleans, Booth No. 175. 
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tern: “The Enfant Terrible of Postmodernism’ 


By Richard Guy Wilson 


ert A. M. Stern, Buildings and Proj- 
, 1965-1980: Toward a Modern Archi- 
ure After Modernism. Edited by Peter 
ell and Ted Bickford. (Rizzoli, $29.95.) 
ert Stern. (London: Architectural 
ign and Academy Editions, distributed 
ie U.S. by St. Martin's Press, $14.95.) 
‘hat is one to do with Bob Stern? He 
43-year-old architect with not one 
two books on his work published 
in a year of each other. Conspic- 
sly, he had adopted the role of the 
nt terrible of postmodernism, a term 
he helped to invent, popularize, and 
which he is almost synonymous. The 
ition of his name, or an illustration of 
Lang house in Washington, Conn., is 
ugh to raise the ire of many older 
lernists. He has his detractors, as does 
person who so consciously chooses 
onfront established taste, yet most 
' to admit that he works tremendously 
1, and undoubtedly there is talent, 
ever misdirected. 
ern likes to talk about “doubles,” or 
different inflections of ideas and ob- 
;, and he himself acts as a double, or 
rs several masks: the architect, the 
micist, and the historian. His George 
»e: Toward a Modern American Ar- 
?cture (1975) is solid academic history, 
igh perhaps he tends to overstress the 
ortance of Howe, by no means an 


Wilson is chairman of the division 
rchitectural history, school of archi- 
ure, University of Virginia. 


uncommon failing of most historians to- 
ward their favorite character. More po- 
lemical, though it focused and summed 
up the debates then current in American 
architecture, was his New Directions in 
American Architecture (1969, revised 
edition, 1977). He has been a tireless and 
merciless crusader for postmodernism in 
innumerable lectures, symposiums, and 
exhibits throughout the U.S. and abroad. 
This has been backed up by a flood of 
articles and essays that frequently con- 
verge history, polemical criticism, and exe- 
gesis of his own work. And, of course, 
this last is his major aim, as is generally 
the intention of all architects who prac- 
tice and write, to advance and explain 
their own work. 

First, a word about the contents of the 
two books. Both are almost exclusively 
concerned with Stern's design career and 
cover the same ground, with only brief 
descriptions included in each project. The 
Rizzoli volume contains an interview with 
Stern, and the Architectural Design book 
has two essays by Stern and a short intro- 
duction by Vincent Scully. The Rizzoli 
volume, being bigger and priced higher, 
has more color, illustrations, and unbuilt 
projects. Both end with Stern's entry for 
the San Juan Capistrano library competi- 
tion of 1980 (above). 

Essentially, both books include good 
coverage of Stern's important constructed 
projects: the Wiseman house at Montauk, 
the Lang house, the Westchester estate, 
the New York town house, and Llewellyn 


Park pool house, and unbuilt projects, in- 
cluding the Subway Suburbs, DOM head- 
quarters, and Best Products. The layout 
in the AD volume is cramped and some- 
what muddy; the Rizzoli more spacious 
and far superior. Finally, while Stern has 
energetically pursued and constructed an 
enviable amount for his relatively young 
age, there still lingers the impression that 
some projects are minor and might best 
be forgotten. Overall, the Rizzoli is the 
better book. 

While as indicated, Stern has gained a 
reputation as a writer, and he can be 
remarkably lucid and effective, especially 
for the architect, the essays included do 
little to enhance this reputation. Of the 
two essays in AD, one is simply a page 
on architectural drawings and models, and 
is of little importance. The other, "The 
Doubles of Post-Modernism," is clearly 
intended to be a major statement, differ- 
entiating his work and others, or what he 
calls traditional and schismatic post- 
modernism. Stern has been forthright in 
his denunciation of the willful obscuran- 
tism and turgidness of some contempo- 
rary architectural writing, but, unfor- 
tunately, he falls into the Oppositions sty- 
listic trap by taking theoretical models 
from other disciplines, such as literary 
theory, showing off his erudition with 
copious footnotes and references, and 
making a very small point in a very long 
article. Much more satisfactory is the 
interview in the Rizzoli volume, a vin- 
tage Stern piece, humorous, outrageous, 
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wide-ranging, ‘and insightful. “The sub- 
ject matter of architecture is at the very 
heart of the quarrel between modernism 
and postmodernism, that is, the need to 
go beyond modernism to a richer expres- 
sion of subject matter.” Finally, there is 
Scully’s introduction, a minor biographi- 
cal piece that basically puts Stern into 
Yale context. 

Far more important in both books is 
the revelation of Stern as an architect 
and his development, which has been 
clouded by his other activities. While one 
hesitates to classify a 43-year-old archi- 
tect’s work into periods, early (“thin shin- 
gle style?”), middle (“Lutyens quirkiness?”), 
and late (?), there does appear to be some 
sort of an overall change and sense of 
direction to Stern’s work. His earliest 
work, such as the Wiseman house (above) 
at Montauk, N.Y., 1965-67, is openly 
indebted to Venturi, Kahn, and Scully. It 
is a thin-walled, rather awkward confec- 
tion with an unsure sense of scale. Stern 
has never been a person to hide his 
sources, yet the building is a sort of senior 
thesis project, lacking much integration. 

By the time of the Lang house (right), 
1973-74, Stern has shrugged off the direct 
shingle style mannerisms and has adopted 
a sort of art deco/regency ornamental- 
ism. Certainly awkward on the exterior, 
it is perhaps too polemical, and yet exudes 
a presence. Far more successful is the 
plan (right), which, while appearing as a 
mishmash of elements, really works. In 
spite of Stern’s rather shrill denunciation 
of some aspects of the recent neo-Cor- 
busian cubism, one can see cubism as a 
major operative source of his spatial 
esthetic. 
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he Wiseman is more analytical cub- 
‚a host of sharp pointed fractures. By 
Lang house, he has moved more into 
ntegrative and representational syn- 
ic cubist mode— or evolved his own 
hesis, and the plan works remarka- 
well. 
he New York town house (this page) 
974-75 is practically undecipherable 
lan and section, being composed of 
ous interior terraces and vertical shafts 
pace. And yet it works, is well pro- 
nmed, and is marvelous. Unfortun- 
y, the exterior of the town house lacks 
integration (as does the Lang house 
levation), and, while Stern claims a 
textual posture through alignment of 
dings and the traditional tripartiate 
iposition, the result is banal and almost 
>adable. 
or Stern the big problem was to find 
ethod of reconciling his superior spa- 
sense with the exterior. What does 
ear more overtly in his work from 
mid-1970s onward is an easier man- 
toward history, which in spite of his 
>mics, he, as a child of American 
lernism, had an uneasy relation with. 
s begins to disappear in his work. 
‘re is less parody and ironical refer- 
> and more thorough investigation and 
erstanding of what earlier eclectics 
revivalists had really been doing. 
in the domestic level, there is more 
sense of firmness and less strain; 
uils and walls have more body and 
not quite so flimsy. Not that exagger- 
n and distortion disappear, but the 
gn is simply more integrated and more 
sical. And this may be the key, his 
continued on page 110 
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TWO GRAND PARK, Oklahoma City, OK Architect: Frankfurt e Short e Bruza, Oklahoma City 


CURTAIN WALLS BY INRYCC 


Photos by Greg Hursley. Hursley/Lark/ Hursley 


Window walls that are flush 

or recessed. Surfaces flat or 
sculptured, Sweeping curves, 
oblique corners. Colors thal are 
striking or subtle, matte or 
glossy. All these are possible 

in low or mid rise construction 
with Inryco Curtain Walls 


Send for more information 

in Catalog 13-1. Write INRYCO, Inc., 
Suite 4127, P.O. Box 393, 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 

TLX 26683 INRYCO A WMII 
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reconciliation with American Beaux-Arts 
design. 

His projects for larger commissions, 
such as the Best Products showroom and 
the Chicago Tribune late entry compe- 
tition, while certainly more in the specu- 
lative arena, appear more like nightclub 
fantasies, designed in disco frenzy. He 
has never had a really large commission, 
though the entry for the San Juan Capis- 
trano library appears as a more responsi- 
ble and buildable design. 

New art and architecture, or significant 
changes in taste and sensibility, always 
appear at first as surreal, awkward, un- 
substantial, and difficult to understand. 
Now that we have had nearly 20 years of 
postmodernism and Stern’s work, it is not 
surprising that they begin to fit better. 


One can see the real growth of an archi- 
tectural sensibility and talent. It is hoped 
that Stern will get the large and impor- 
tant commission and show what he is 
really capable of as a designer. It will 

be important. 


Washington: Houses of the Capital. Henry 
Mitchell. Photographs by Derry Moore. 
(Viking, $40.) 

This is unarguably a “coffee table book” 
— one that began with the photographs 
but expanded into the chatty text in which 
buildings are described as “homey” and 
the author is interested in the people who 
live in them, in their gardens and interior 
furnishings, but not to the exclusion of 
their historical and architectural qualities. 
Derry Moore can perform as an architec- 
tural photographer, but there is much in 


Granite. 


Not-so-pedestrian plazas 
for pedestrians. 


Oak Park Mall, Oak Park, IL 
Architect: Joe Karr & Associates, Chicago, IL 
Sturr Young, Associate Architect, Oak Park, IL 


ERC Corporate Headquarters, Overland Park, KS 
Architect: Howard Needles Tammen & Bergendoff 
Architects Engineers Planners 


SECTION 


=== 


SECTION 


Granite is the elite paving material for plazas, walkways and mall areas 
where a combination of beauty, durability and ease of. maintenance is 


required. 


Granite is a natural building material and it naturally complements the 
landscaping portions of your architectural design. A wide selection of fea- 


tures including fountains and seating areas are avail- 
able to enhance the overall appearance of your project. 
For more information, plus a packet of full color liter- 
ature illustrating our products in use, call toll free 
800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call (612) 685-3621 or write 


to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. ara-3 202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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this volume that would be otherwise d 
scribed, and the overall style is more tl 
of a popular magazine. 

Mitchell, a writer of considerable 
charm, is the environment writer of th 
Washington Post. His origins in Georg 
provide a good approach to appreciati 
many of Washington's characteristics. | 
and Moore make a good team, but on 
cannot overlook frequent errors of fac 
and irritating omission of names, date: 
street addresses, and other specific inf 
mation (particularly in captions). Wha 
old is not distinguished from later add 
tions or remodelings. The houses and tt 
photographs are grouped within four I 
torical periods, but otherwise rather 
scrambled. Almost nothing of the last 
years is included. 

With its gossip, anecdotes, and infor 
mal glimpses of domestic life, this boo 
succeeds in communicating a distinctiv 
Washington life style. While there are 
some photographs of obscure individu: 
the people described are for the most 
part celebrities. There is much eviden 
of personal taste, hobbies, the lived-in 
look. Little of this is ever shown the to 
ist in this city where, like Hollywood, b 
tours to the residential sections are co 
mon. The grand mansions of Kaloram 
16th Street, and some near-in, older su 
urbs are well represented, but there ar 
more vernacular row houses or modes 
establishments, especially in the histor 
districts of Capitol Hill or Georgetowr 
than in earlier volumes of this sort. Th 
historical center of gravity is Mitchell" 
enthusiasm for the postbellum period (: 
1870 to 1890) — the spikey, turretted 
Richardsonian Romanesque or Secon 
Empire confusion of Victorian eclectici: 
that Washington has in abundance. In t 
period, a notable emergence of the cit 
black community was reflected in buil 
ings, but this does not appear. 

Washington Houses of the Capital is 
book that offers an original perspectiv 
one that should have interest and valu: 
to architects, but more as a glimpse of 
what goes on in houses than for their 
architectural significance. Gore Vidal 
brief introduction is a delightful perso 
memoir but has nothing to do with the 
subject of the book. 

FREDERICK GUTHEIM, Hon. AIA 
Mr. Gutheim is a planner, teacher, anc 
author in Washington. 


John Soane: The Making of an Archit 
Pierre de la Ruffiniére du Prey. (Unive 
sity of Chicago Press, $37.50.) 
London's Soane Museum is a kind c 
secret treasure hoarded by visitors froi 
all over the world who consider it thei 
very own. The richness of imagination 
the delight in complexity, and the love 
surprising effects to be found there lea 
continued on page 


For the best professional 


liability protection, you should 
work with the experts. 


Thats us! 


CNA Insurance and Victor O. Schinnerer 

& Company, Inc. certainly qualify as experts in 
professional liability protection for architects 
and engineers. We invented it! 

In 1957, CNA and Schinnerer joined forces 
with The American Institute of Architects and the 
National Society of Professional Engineers/PEPP 
to create a first: professional liability insurance 
designed specifically for architects and engineers. 
The CNA/Schinnerer insurance program has 
grown into the largest in the industry today, 
covering design professionals worldwide. People 
keep turning to us because we're the experts. 

Victor O 
5028 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20016 (202) 686-2850 


303 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 (312) 565-2424 


Outstanding claim service is one reason. 
Our program provides a nationwide network 
of claim specialists who work closely with you. 
These claim professionals resolve nearly half of 
all claims filed — without reaching litigation. 
When claims do go to litigation, several hundred 
law firms specializing in architects and engineers 
liability have counsel ready to serve you. 

If you want your interests protected as only the 
CNA architects and engineers professional liability 
program can do, have your broker or agent contact 
Victor O. Schinnerer & Company, Inc., Program 
Administrators and Underwriting Managers. 


26 years and still building together. 


Pm 4) Wall Street, 
Schinnere New York, N.Y. 10005 (212) 344-1000 
595 Market Street, 


& Company Inc. San Francisco, California 94105 (415) 495-3444 


Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one of the CNA Insurance Companies. 
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Vari-Tran' reglazing. A practical option for making the 
old, new once again. 


These days, more and more 
businesses are opting for a face- 
lift, rather than spending money 
for a new building. We're sure 
that right in your community 
there are businesses already 
leaning in this direction. 
Reglazing with Vari-Tran 
coated glass was the answer for 


the Hancock Savings and Loan 
building in Findlay, Ohio. It has 
turned the value of their property 
around. It has also turned many 
heads around. 

But Vari-Tran does more 
than make old buildings look new. 
Because the glass has a reflective 
coating, it also helps cut air- 


conditioning costs and makes 
buildings much more desirable 
for renting or leasing. 
For more information 
about reglazing with Vari-Tran 
lass, write Dan Carnicom at 
ibbey-Owens-Ford Company, 
811 Madison Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 43695. 


LOF Glass 


A Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 
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) speculate about the kind of 18th 
tury person who designed the Bank 
ngland and splendid country houses 
ell as this unique haven for himself 
his collections. 

peculation is no longer necessary, as 
nay turn to Pierre de la Ruffiniére du 
y for a lively study of the lowly young 
| who emerged as one of the great 
ritects of his period. John Soane was 
uth with an unpromising start, with 
racter defects that are perhaps typi- 
of the period, although indefensible 
ry. His vigorous talent grows and de- 
ps before our eyes as drawing after 
ving emerges from previous obscurity. 
can understand the workings of the 
al Academy, heretofore of less inter- 
han the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to most 
erican architects, as we follow Soane's 
rse through that institution. 

rawings there are in abundance in this 
ime, but also the details of exactly 

' an architect began and carried on a 
:tice in the 18th century. We are the 
er because of Soane's meticulous 

its, his business acumen, his stagger- 
capacity for hard work, and his appar- 
inability to throw anything away, 

ch amounted almost to an obsession. 
> author's perseverance in tracking 
n all of these business notes and anno- 
ons lets us watch Soane build a net- 
k of contacts, set fees, and try for 
ernment contracts. 

Vhen he met a potential client at a 
ner party, he might make a quick 


sketch on the spot, then follow this with 
perhaps three carefully planned alternate 
proposals, giving a *multiple choice" di- 
verse enough to interest the client. This 
worked in the case of gates for Langley 
Park in Norfolk, although the gates he 
finally designed did not exactly resemble 
any of the original proposals. 

Work that remained merely designs or 
projects rather than buildings realized 
makes up the better part of the illustra- 
tions, which are of compelling interest. 
The Triumphal Bridge design shown in 
Cross section in one of the color plates is 
an example of Soane's work at the Royal 
Academy (see illustration above). The 
subject was the one chosen for the 1776 
gold medal, and it exactly suited his bold 
imagination. Soane could work with a 
French example (Marie-Joseph Peyre 
Grand Prix type of academy design), bor- 
rowing the curves of the colonnades, the 
domed and pedimented pavilions, and 
especially the dome open to the sky at 
the center. Nevertheless, he so infused 
the design with his own flamboyant exu- 
berance that it took on the character of 
a tour de force, from the ponderously 
rusticated piers, the intricate coffering pat- 
tern of the dome, to the victory figures 
that seemed to leap into the sky. Soane's 
four-foot ground plan was also impressive; 
and he included a nine-foot side eleva- 
tion that was not required for the com- 
petition. He won. The author points out 
that “an element of feasibility, however 
remote, always tempered even his wild- 

continued on page 116 


Six reasons 
why architectural and 
engineering firms across 
the country depend on 
Harper and Shuman 
CFMS* 
to stay on top of 
the bottom line 


project and corporate financial 
management system available to 
architectural and engineering firms. 


CFMS represents state-of-the-art 
technology in integrated systems, 
information management, interactive 


reporting, networking, and decision support 
systems. 


Harper and Shuman offers a com- 
plete range of service alternatives. 


bi E CFMS is the most comprehensive 


easy access to data through micro- 

computers like the Radio Shack 
TRS-80, Apple Ill, IBM PC, DECmate and 
others. 


Harper and Shuman continually 
updates and develops new CFMS 
applications. 


£ 1 Harper and Shuman/CFMS provides 


Harper and Shuman/CFMS was 
O ] developed specifically for pro- 
fessional service firms. 


Harper and Shuman/CFMS, 
the unbeatable team with 
all the options in 
computer-based financial 
management systems 


For details call Mark Ellsworth 
at 617-492-4410 
Or write Harper and Shuman, Inc., 
68 Moulton Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


*CFMS, Computer-Based Financial Management 
System developed exclusively for architectural and 
engineering firms by Harper and Shuman and 
PSAE, a division of the AIA Service Corporation. 
CFMS is endorsed by NSPE/PEPP. 
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AT LAST. AWINDOW DESIGNED FOR TODAY'S TASTES. 
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WINDOW INNOVATION FROM PEACHTREE. 


TODAY'S TASTES 


ARIEL gives today's architects aesthetic 
refinements not available before. (It is 
the first completely new wood casement 
window in twenty years.) ARIEL is slim- 
mer and sleeker. The hinges and gear 
box are concealed. The locks are set 
flush unobtrusively. There are no finger 
joints in any exposed wood. The pro- 
portion of the glass to the wood areas 
is exquisite. This window has obviously 
been meticulously designed by an archi- 
tectural designer and is not the result of 
a series of improvisations. 


DRIFTWOOD 


Architects will appreciate the choice of a 
new pre-finished exterior color, Driftwood. § 


(In addition to the traditional white and 
brown.) As you can see here, Driftwood 
beautifully complements other natural 
building material colors. This new color 
is available at no extra cost. 


TODAY'S NEEDS 
Under the beauty is ARIEL's innovative 
engineering. 

While the interior is made of first 
quality wood, the exterior is made of 
a new application of aluminum. As you 
know, wood that rots and warps is the 
cause of most window problems. So 
rather than cover the exterior wood 
with plastic or thin gauge metal, Peach- 
tree replaced it with strong, weather- 
proof tubular aluminum. The sash cor- 
ners are injected with a special polymer 
that permanently locks and waterproofs 
the unit. 

The result is a window with a longer 
carefree life. If is ten times more 
weathertight than allowable industry 
standards. 


THE NEW STANDARD 
Take a closer look and discover for your- 
self that quality for quality, feature for fea- 
ture, price for price, ARIEL is the new stan- 
dard of window quality. Call or write for 
literature, '83 Sweet's Catalog or rep visit. 


PEACHTREE 
WINDOWS 


BOX 700, NORCROSS, GA 30091 
404/449-0880 

From America's leading 
manufacturer of entry and 

patio door systems. 
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est schemes on paper.” The Triumphal 
Bridge stirred up the British sense of impe- 
rial power, and brought not only the gold 
medal to Soane, but a three-year travel 
scholarship to Rome. He was launched, 
and his youthful ambition to be distin- 
guished as an architect appeared to be a 
real possibility. 

This book takes us through Soane’s 
apprenticeship with George Dance, his 
period of eclecticism based on studies and 
travels, to his opening of his own office 
in 1784. The revelation of Soane’s highly 
developed business skills, which never 
dampened his devotion to high art, shows 
us a model of organization and aspira- 
tion unique even while in a way typical 
of his age. It serves as a new key to the 
Soane house and to the man. 

Sara HoıLmeEs BouTELLE 


Ms. Boutelle is director of the Julia Mor 
gan Association in Santa Cruz, Calif., and 
author of a forthcoming book on Julia 
Morgan. 


Spoken into the Void: Collected Essays 
1897-1900. Adolf Loos. Introduction by 
Aldo Rossi; translation by Jane O. New- 
man and John H. Smith. (Published for 
the Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in the Fine Arts and the Institute 
for Architecture and Urban Studies by 
MIT Press, $30.) 


In the noteworthy introduction to this 
collection of essays by the Viennese ar- 
chitect Adolf Loos (1870-1933), Aldo Rossi 
says: “The power to irritate is closely re- 
lated to the ability to amuse oneself, and 
the reader who is not overly confused by 
the academic pedantry will amuse him- 
self greatly with a good deal of the writ- 
ings collected here. Certain pieces, written 
in the ‘journalistic’ manner, have provoked 
me to laughter and remind me of another 
artist who loved to confront problems with 
a sense of humor, namely, James Joyce." 
And even Loos commented that some of 
his writings caused him to shudder in later 
years. “But even this watered down way 
of writing has earned me the reputation, 
not with the philistines but with the *mod- 
ern’ artists, of attacking the moderne 
through a paradoxical way of writing." 

Loos, a pioneer of the modern move- 
ment in Europe and an architect who 
loathed the decorativeness of art nouveau, 
wrote about many topics— furniture, 
men's and ladies' fashions, shoemakers, 
plumbers, building materials, carriages. 
Most of the essays, initially published in 
the newspaper Neue Freie Presse, as re- 
views of exhibitions on the occasion of 
the Vienna Jubilee of 1898, provided Loos 
with a vehicle to express his true opin- 
ions about the culture of his time. And 
underlying all his comments is the strong 
belief that a work divested of ornament 
denotes a high degree of civilization. "To 


seek beauty only in form and not in oi 
ment is the goal toward which all hum 
ity is striving," he wrote. He saw beau 
in a useful object as existing only in ri 
tion to its purpose. He declared that 
"every city gets the architect it deserve 
adding that the architect who has the n 
commissions is a person “whose worl 
most accords with the wishes of the p 
ulace.” The most capable architect “ı 
depart from this life without ever rece 
ing a commission.” 

As Rossi says, there is much in the 
essays to amuse. For example, Loos h 
a morbid hatred of pre-tied ties, sayin 
that a tie fastened in the back “belon; 
under the rubric of paper underwear 
paste diamonds.” But he was deadly s 
ous in his attacks on artists and archi- 
tects who delighted in ornamentation 
on all their stylistic tendencies. 

An important element in this editic 
the “visual text” that parallels Loos ess 
Among the many illustrations are iten 
from contemporary publications that b 
to life the culture of the time about wt 
Loos wrote. 

In addition to the reviews from the 
Neue Freie Presse, additional essays c 
1897-1900 are also included in this edit: 
which is a translation of Ins Leehre 
Gesprochen, based on the 1932 editic 
published in Austria. A first edition w 
published in France in 1921. An edito 

continued on page 
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memory and dual 8-inch floppy disk drives 
anchors the system. A 12-inch high-resolution 
black and white screen, 71-key detached 
keyboard, and desktop digitizer pad allow easy 
graphics input and display. The system is complete 
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All of these professional features can be yours for 
as little as $15,995.00.* MARS CAD is the system 
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note explains that Loos added the essay 
“Potemkin City” to the 1932 edition and 
removed two essays. These essays are 
given in an appendix. 

Kenneth Frampton has described Loos 
unconventional and pioneering work as 
“stripped white architecture.” His uncon- 
ventional opinions given in his essays are 
reflected in that architecture. 


Mind Child Architecture. John C. Baird 
and Anthony D. Lutkus, editors. (Univer- 
sity Press of New England, $18.) 

Based on the belief that enriched envi- 
ronments, in which paramount importance 
is given to a child’s needs and percep- 
tions, will accelerate the child’s develop- 
ment, this book makes a plea for archi- 
tects to incorporate a child’s own view- 
point into environments designed to be 
used chiefly by children. Architects are 
often guilty of designing in “regrettable 
ways” because of their “unexamined and 
possibly erroneous beliefs about children 
in the environment.” The book is directed 
to the psychologist as well, who must al- 
ways be testing and revising old theoreti- 
cal assumptions. The benefactor is the 
child, of course, who has to depend upon 
adults to satisfy his or her needs. 

The book, which resulted from a con- 
ference held during the international Year 


of the Child and contains papers by con- 
ference participants, reports on research 
into the spatial knowledge and orienta- 
tion of children. It also contains chapters 
on the environmental preferences of chil- 
dren and on the way those preferences 
are compared in existing environments. 
It has been found, for example, that from 
a child’s perception neither a traditional 
nor an open school design provide many 
opportunities for privacy or an environ- 
ment that appeals esthetically to the child. 
"Clearly," say the researchers, “there re- 
mains great potential for new design in- 
terpretations in the classroom." 

The editors in a concluding summary 
call for future research on children and 
their environments. "If a structure is built 
explicitly for children, then their opinions 
and behavior should be sampled in order 
to assess the adequacy of the design." 
They also say that the architect and social 
scientists must combine their knowledge 
if relevant and esthetically pleasing struc- 
tures for people of all ages are to be a 
reality. 


Landmarks Preservation and the Property 
Tax. David Listokin. (Rutgers University 
Press, $20.) 

The reliable property tax is the funda- 
mental of local public finance, and is 
likely to remain so in spite of numerous 


and repeated objections. In its impac 
landmarks, this "power to tax is the po 
to destroy," and it is easy to understaı 
the concern that has led the New Yor 
Landmarks Conservancy and the Rut; 
Center for Urban Policy Research to sj 
sor this ultimate word on a narrow bv 
important subject. The primary conc 
with a single city, New York, is mitiga 
by a 50-state telephone survey of asses: 
and a well-annotated bibliography, as \ 
as by a closely scrutinized report on t 
experience of Alexandria, Va., and, i 
the District of Columbia, Georgetown 
Capitol Hill. The New York case stud 
are sufficiently detailed to encourage c 
parison with other cities. 


The Tower for Louisville: The Huma 
Corporation Skyscraper Competition 
Edited by Peter Arnell and Ted Bickfc 
comments by Vincent Scully. (Rizzol 
$12.50.) 

This heavily illustrated paperback « 
uments the architectural competition 
sponsored by Humana Corporation f: 
the design of its headquarters in Louis 
Ky. Michael Graves & Associates wo1 
the competition (see July 1982, page 
and the firm's models, plans, drawing 
elevations, and sketches are depicted 
this book, as well as those by five oth 
finalists. U 
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Chicago's dramatic 33 West Monroe building was designed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill and is managed by Draper and Kramer, Inc. 


How Laminated Glass 


helped move 


the great outdoors upstairs. 


: was an inspired idea. 

1stead of a ground-level atrium, 

> a sunny, open space on the top 
floors of Chicago's 33 West 

oe building. 


A 


aminated architectural glass, with 
silient Saflex? polyvinyl butyral 
ayer, made by Monsanto, brought 
lea to life. 

© help protect people beneath this 
1g expanse from glass fallout, 
ıated glass was the ideal choice. 
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"Please visit us at Booth #213, 214 during 


Without foregoing any of the physical 
beauty of glass, it offers fallout 
protection. In the event of breakage, 
shards and fragments tend to adhere to 
the Saflex polyvinyl butyral interlayer. 

To help protect building 
management and tenants from high 
energy costs, laminated glass was again 
the ideal choice. A wide variety of 
reflective coatings, tints and 
configurations can be specified to 
provide precise control of glare, solar 
heat, light transmittance, insulating 
properties and reflectivity. 

The configuration specified at 33 
West Monroe is detailed in the 
illustration: 


0.060" 
Clear Saflex 
PVB Interlayer 


1/4" 
Grey-Tinted, 


Saflex? is a registered trademark of Monsanto Company 


This configuration provides the 
following performance characteristics: 


Winter Summer 
(Nighttime) (Daytime) 


U Value 57 
Shading Coefficient 55 


Laminated glass, with a Saflex 
interlayer, gives you opportunities no 
other glass offers. That's why it ended 
up on top at 33 West Monroe. 

If your aspirations are equally high, 
write us for a list of suppliers. 
Monsanto Polymer Products Company, 
an operating unit of Monsanto 
Company, Dept. 804, 800 N. Lindbergh 
Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 63167. 


SAFLEX. 
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Monsanto 


© Monsanto Company 1983 MPR-3-309 
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low in CSI, served as chairman of the 
CSI format task force and the supple- 
mentary conditions task force in the early 
1960s. He has also been on the AIA doc- 
uments committee for the past 14 years. 
He recently submitted an article to Con- 
struction Specifier, critical of Division 0. 
Construction Specifier chose not to pub- 
lish it in light of the changes made in 
Masterformat. In the article, Rothschild 
points out that by putting the front end 
documents in Division 0, CSI was imply- 
ing that the creation of these documents 
was the province of the specifier, when 
in fact it was the responsibility of the 
owner and his or her attorney. 
According to the AIA owner-architect 
agreement: “The architect shall assist the 
owner in the preparation of the neces- 
sary bidding information, bidding forms, 
the conditions of the contract, and the 


This half-mile-high skyscraper has been 
proposed for Chicago’s North Loop by 
Stanley Roskow, president of the North 
LaSalle Corporation, a Chicago develop- 
ment firm. At 210 stories, it would con- 
tain 800 condominiums, 2,400 hotel 
rooms, restaurants, cinemas, commercial 
and office space, and a heliport. The 
architect is Harry Weese & Associates of 
Chicago. 

The city’s response to Roskow’s proj- 
ect has been skeptical. The feeling is that 
a structure that tall would not be appro- 
priate for the site Roskow is considering. 
Other Chicago developers also are said 
to doubt the seriousness of Roskow’s 
intentions. 
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form of agreement between the owner 
and the contractor.” By preparing the doc- 
uments instead of assisting in their prep- 
aration, the architect can be accused of 
illegally practicing law, thus nullifying the 
owner-architect agreement, said Roths- 
child. All AIA documents of this nature 
carry a warning that consultation with an 
attorney is encouraged. 

Another problem with Division 0, Roth- 
schild said, was that “it breaks the sub- 
ject matter into detailed items that have 
no place in the specifier's lexicon, except 
as bits of information to be retained in a 
filing system." Division 0 also implies a 
mixing together of the front end and 
specifications. It suggests, Rothschild said, 
"that the subjects contained therein should 
be treated in the same manner as those 
listed in other divisions. And the number- 
ing system tends to reinforce that mis- 
conception." The numbering system also 
implies that documents from different 
sources can be interchanged, when in fact 
they cannot. 

In December, AIA President Robert 
Broshar, FAIA, sent a letter to CSI Presi- 
dent Terry Strong stating ALA's position 
that the numbering system should be 
dropped because, "It conflicts with the 
numbering systems used by AIA and other 
organizations in numbering their docu- 
ments; it will very likely mislead the user 
into believing that uncoordinated legal 
documents from separate sources can be 
used together; and it will likely cause users 
of the copyrighted works of AIA and oth- 
ers to be reproduced unlawfully in order 
to retain the facade of numbering con- 
sistency." 

Walter Geisinger, administrator of CSTs 
technical and educational programs, says 
that the new Masterformat will incorpo- 
rate a number of changes reflecting AIA’s 
concerns. “We have, in effect, deleted the 
references to Division 0 in its entirety,” 
Geisinger said. In order to provide a 
clearer understanding of the relative value 
of the front end documents to the spec- 
ifications, Geisinger said, “We have set 
up the Masterformat so that, visually, the 
four parts carry equal weight. 

“We have developed explanatory text 
to warn and emphasize to the user that 
the three major parts in front of the speci- 
fications have significant legal conse- 
quences and are the prerogative of the 
owner and the owner's counsel, and that 
the specifier shouldn't get involved with 
that except under explicit guidance and 
approval of the owner or the owner's 
counsel." Geisinger added that notes 
warning of the legal sensitivity of the 
front end documents will also be in- 
cluded. 

Geisinger said that "the contributions 
and justifications provided by AIA played 
a large part and were given much consid- 
eration in the suggestion to drop Divi- 
sion 0." The numbering system will be 


retained, however, "primarily for coor 
nation purposes and cross referencing 
the specifications, as well as for filing 
purposes," Geisinger said. 

If CSI wants to retain the numberin 
system, Rothschild said, AIA should h 
no objection, as long as CSI “makes ii 
very plain that it's for filing only." 


Paris Competition Winner 


Winners of the international design cc 
petition for the Parc de la Villette hav 
been announced. The open, one-stag 
competition involved designing the p: 
portion of a cultural center in Paris, 
France. Along with the park, the city 
Paris plans a national science, technic 
and industrial museum, and a music I 
for the site. 

Of the 472 competing teams, the ju 
chose nine joint first-prize projects, whi 
the jury said, "reflected a wide, and y: 
still only partial, spectrum of the poss 
ble solution." The nine winners are V 
Gessel of the Netherlands; A. Arriola 
Spain; R. Koolaas of Great Britain; J. 
Gourveenec, G. Vexlard, B. Lassus, a 
A. Chemetoff of France; and B. Tscht 
of the U.S. 

The jury also awarded 11 distinctio 
awards, among them the design of Ri 
ard Meier, FAIA. Five credit awards wi 
given, among them one to Jefferson Ri 
AIA, and five special merit awards we 
presented. The jury recommended th 
the nine joint-winners submit supplen 
tary proposals to be examined in an ef 
to nominate a chief designer. 


DEATI 


Charles G. Anderson, Douglaston, N. 

R. Max Brooks, FAIA, Austin, Tex. 

E. L. Burch, Wilmette, Ill. 

Milton Costlow, Shawnee Mission, K: 

Cecil Rhodes Curtis, Pasadena, Calif. 

Norman H. Dimen, Great Neck, N.Y. 

George W. Divine, La Jolla, Calif. 

Edmund W. Dreyfuss, Washington, D 

C. G. Everett, Cumberland, R.I. 

Ralph B. Fortney, Concordia, Kan. 

Grayson Gill, FAIA, Dallas 

Carney Goldberg, FAIA, Chestnut Hi 

Mass. 

W. P. Graves Jr., Boston 

L. J. Greenwald, Chicago 

John Hironimus, Evansville, Ind. 

Carl M. Hotten, San Diego 

F. K. Lesan, San Mateo, Calif. 

Samuel B. Mayo, Edina, Minn. 

Erwin J. Otis Jr., Toledo, Ohio 

D. S. Reed, Cranston, R.I. 

J. Martin Rosse, San Francisco 

Rodney E. Spangler, Decatur, Ill. 

James A. Spence Jr., Saginaw, Mich. 

William Wick, Mankato, Minn. 

D. R. Wixson, Tulsa, Okla. 

Georgina P. Yeatman, Beaufort, N.C. 
News continued on page 
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Job Site: U.S. Amada Building/LaMirada, 
ifornia 
Product: Alcan Ceiling System, combining 


dramatic visual effect with functional, highly 
flexible installation. 


Finish: Buffed, bright aluminum with perforated 
facing. 

Architect: HNTB, Los Angeles 

Contractor: Hutchison Corporation 
Availability: Alcan Building Products exclusively. 


ae Mi, 
Information: Write Alcan Building Products, Alcan Building Products y. | 
PO. Box 511, Warr en, Ohio 44482. Division of Alcan esit. Abera Ae. 


BRIEFS 


Birkerts Named Visiting Professor. 

The University of Illinois school of archi- 
tecture has named Gunnar Birkerts, 
FAIA, of Birmingham, Mich., the first 
recipient of the Plym distinguished pro- 
fessorship in architecture. 


Texans Cite San Antonio Architect. 

The Texas Society of Architects has pre- 
sented its highest honor, the Llewelyn 
W. Pitts award, to San Antonio architect 
Bartlett Cocke, FAIA, for “outstanding 
contributions to the profession of archi- 
tecture.” 


Goldsmith, Eisenman at Harvard. 
Myron Goldsmith, FAIA, research pro- 
fessor at the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy and consulting partner with Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, has been appointed 
the Eliot Noyes visiting professor of ar- 
chitecture. Peter D. Eisenman, FAIA, 
director of the Institute of Architecture 
and Urban Studies, was appointed the 
Arthur Rotch adjunct professor of ar- 
chitecture. 


Call for Papers on Research. 

The Architectural Research Centers Con- 
sortium, Inc., and Texas A&M Univer- 
sity's college of architecture and environ- 
mental design are seeking papers for the 


conference, Architectural Research 1983: 
Priorities, Prospects, and Funding. Topics 
include current architectural research 
projects, methods of obtaining research 
funding, methods of research project 
management, and integration of research 
into university education. Send 250- to 
350-word abstracts by April 1, to ARCC 
Conference, Norah Albright, College of 
Architecture & Environmental Design, 
Texas A&M University, College Station, 
Tex. 77843. 


Eames Memorial Program. 

Herman Miller, Inc. has developed a spe- 
cial program honoring the late Charles 
Eames and his wife Ray Eames. The pro- 
gram consists of a series of lectures and 
14 films to be donated to 10 institutions. 


Berthold Lubetkin Honored. 

The Royal Gold Medal of Architecture 
was awarded to Berthold Lubetkin for his 
contributions to British modern archi- 
tecture. 


Humanities and Technology Meeting. 
Southern Technical Institute, in conjunc- 
tion with the Humanities and Technol- 
ogy Association, is sponsoring the seventh 
annual conference on the interface of the 
humanities and technology, Oct. 20-21, 
in Marietta, Ga. Papers are invited on 
topics that examine the integration of 


humanistic concern and technologic: 
growth. Submit one-page abstracts by M 
2 to Becky Kelly, Department of Engli: 
and History, Southern Technical Institut 
Marietta, Ga. 30060. 


Florida Architects Honored. 

The Florida Association/AIA presente 
its 1982 gold medal to Nils M. Schweiz 
FAIA, of Winter Park, for his "distin- 
guished leadership and service" to the 
association. Jacksonville architect Te 
Pappas, FAIA, received the Anthony I 
Pullara award for “outstanding service 
the profession and the state." 


National Building Safety Week. 

The National Conference of States on 
Building Codes and Standards and the 
Council of American Building Official 
are cosponsoring the first National Bu 
ing Safety Week, April 18-24. 


Atlantans Cite Heery & Heery. 

The Atlanta Chapter/AIA has present 
its silver medal to Heery & Heery for 
"consistent pursuit and achievement o 
the highest quality in design." 


Virginia House Commemorated. 

The Virginia Society/AIA has present 
its “test-of-time award" to the Currie hoi 
in Blacksburg, designed by Leonard J. 
Currie, FAIA, and completed in 1961. 


SKYLARK 


designer light dimming 
and fan speed controls 


Now for the first time, designers can specify dimmers 
and fan speed controls that fit into designer wallplates 
to give a uniform coordinated design. SKYLARK 
wallbox dimmers control almost any light source. 
CALL OR WRITE TO LUTRON 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 


® 
l U l RON COOPERSBURG PA 18036 
PHONE (215) 282-3800 
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SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGI 


The faculty of the School of Architecture at the University 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, is pleased to announce tl 
1983-84 Plym Distinguished Professorship in Architecture. 


The Professorship will be conferred on an architect who has 
distinguished record of achievement and who can make 
contribution to the enrichment of the professional education 
students in the School. The Professorship will be a visitiı 
faculty position and will include teaching in selected studi 
and seminars, participating in the School lecture series ar 
joining in faculty colloquia. The tenure of the appointment w 
be for one semester in residence at the University. 


'The Professorship has been endowed through a gift made 
the School of Architecture by Mr. Lawrence J. Plym, pa 
President of the Kawneer Company and formerly director ar 
officer of a number of other companies and institutions prior: 
his retirement. Mr. Plym and his family have a long associati 
with the University of Illinois. 


R. Alan Forrester, Director 
School of Architecture 
University of Illinois 

608 E. Lorado Taft Drive 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 U.S.A. 
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With the MASTERSPEC 2 specification system, you cut 
down on cut -and - paste confusion and raw research. You 
eliminate costly duplication and overlaps. You avoid problems 
with contractors' substitutions, improve your legal liability 
and protect your professional reputation. Overall, MASTER- 
SPEC 2 can cut your specification time in half. 

And when you vare the option of a diskette 
library, the time savings are even greater. MAS- 
TERSPEC 2 diskettes, along with your automated 
equipment, can cut the production side of specifying 


updated quarterly, you're always current on the latest technol- 
ogy and regulations. 

Fill out your coupon and mail it today. Or call Leonard 
Bain, AIA, toll-free at 800/424-5080 for more information. 
He'll show you how to beat the clock, not work around it. 


Cut specification time to the bone. 


O I'm interested. Send the information on MASTERSPEC 2 diskettes 
O Please send me a brochure on MASTERSPEC 2. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Name Title | 

Firm Number of employees | 

| Address O Phaemmbr | 
| 

| 


b F Address Phone number 
Y Available in both Arch/Struc/Civil and M h/ | = 
vailable in both Arc truc/ Civil an ec i Giy (State Zip ara 
Elec editions, MASTERSPEC 2 contains com- | ciim -J - " 


poses information on everything from 
urring strips to girders. It makes decisions 
easier by naming products and manufacturers. And since it's 


M2 MASTERSPEC 2| 


Mail to: PSAE Div., AIA/SC, 1735 New York Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20006) 


©Forms & Surfaces 
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Furnishin 


As resources for design and objects of design. 
By Nora Richter Greer 


This rainbow-colored collection of park benches (1) is from 
Forms + Surfaces street and park furniture AE2000 series. Al 
in the collection are chairs, tables, stadium seating, and litte: 
receptacles. The pieces are of welded construction, with hea 
gauge perforated aluminum and tubular aluminum framing, 
and are also available with wood slats. From the Milan firm « 
Zanotta come two simple but compelling seating designs. TI 
pastel blue armless Celesta chair (2) can be used individually 
or in groups in a variety of seating arrangements. The seat al 
back cushions are filled with down. The more streamlined Ge 
sofa (3) is offered in two-seat or three-seat configurations, or 
sectional modules. Disco lamps (4), manufactured by Lumin 
Italia, have pancake-flat bases and light enclosures connecte 
by a slim steel rod. They are available in floor, table, and wal 
models in metal painted black, white, or red, with a halogen 
tubular bulb. For his chair design (5), Scott Burton casts asic 
traditional materials for acrylic. The Pfister Lounge chair (6) 
was designed by Charles Pfister of San Francisco for the Me 
ropolitan Furniture Corporation. Its cantilevered upholstere: 
seat and separate back are attached to a tubular steel frame 
with no fastening devices visible. The frames are available ir 
polished chrome or in 19 colors, and the seats are upholstere 
in a wide range of fabrics or leathers. U 
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AR Can preservation be profitablı 


Yes. The preservation of old buildings projects require, The seminar will pr 
that have historical significance can be thorough case studies on the Ad: 


S more than a commitment to a commu- Re-use of historical buildings and 
VINYL Z ; i R à A 

= nitys cultural integrity. Adaptive Re-use you how these projects were profitat 

can be profitable for property owners as Included will be speakers fron 

well as developers. Rouse Company, Smith, Barney F 


You are invited to attend a seminar, Services, and the U.S. Department c 
May 23-24 in Memphis, presented by Interior. The architectural and fina 
Elkington & Keltner and Pannell Kerr aspects of Adaptive Re-use will be 
Forster, in association with the Na- ered in detail, with a special lo: 
STEEL ROP tional Trust for Historic Preserva- the tax consequences and t 


CONSTRUCTION tion and Memphis Heritage, Inc., fits; the latest developmer 
en : > that will present the special sales and leasebacks; 
pry di iii NM m in approach to marketing, public/private part 


financing, and devel- 
oping which these 


Today's smaller — TE 
homes demand v eme e meme Y 
smarter closets. YOR PD 


Closet Maid products double, even triple 


ships. The semina 
is $400 per pers 


closet storage capacity in the same space. ^ 
And their popularity gives your homes an NEM 
added sales appeal. Call for details. Clairson | For further details and registration information, please send your name and address to 
International, Building Products Division/720 Elkington & Keltner, Inc., 564 Colonial Rd., Memphis, TN 38117, Attn: Judy Daniel. 
SW. 17" Street/ 
Ocala, FL 32674 CLOSET Name. 
(0047328734 WW MAID。 "ul 
International DA 
| City. — — ——BState. —— — Ap) 
= FRED UIN en an Eee se 
Circle 63 on information card Circle 65 on information car 


Questions 
About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your AlA JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 


most recent issue received. | ATTACH 
| LABEL 
i HERE 

Change of | 


Address 


Eight weeks' notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 


ARA wey formation in space provided below. 


SUN SYSTEM Prefabricated Solar Green- Detail s NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
houses are designed for fast, smooth in- d ee , ; - 
stallations in beri ami commis Drawing /— \ [] Please check here if you wish subscription 


cial applications. The only 100% Therm tate information, 
-ally Broken passive solar greenhouse PR 

on the market. EN Nümé. — 0 0 e 
For our new 24 page color catalog and 


ae: ipt 7 E Address 
price list write to: : 
SUN SYSTEM City 
PREFABRICATED a a 
SOLAR GREENHOUSES INSULATED: I T State. Zip 
60U Vanderbilt Motor Parkway | To A 
Commack, New York 11725 | = MAIL TO: 
or call toll free 1-800-645-4506 ne me AIA JOURNAL 
in NY 516-543-7766 s E Circulation Dept. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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AMERICAS LARGEST HOME 


JUST CONVERTED TO GAS. 


To heat large spaces economically you can't beat natural gas. That's why the 
owners of the 250-room Biltmore House converted their oil-fired boilers to utilize 
gas. They expect to save 3076 on their annual fuel bill by replacing the 80,000 
gallons of oil normally used in a winter heating season. 

'The large greenhouse complex, part of the extensive gardens surround- 
ing the house, will also be heated by natural gas. The greenhouse complex, 
which contains many rare plants, has 14,500 square feet of floor space 
with approximately 165,000 cubic feet of space under glass. 

In addition to fuel cost 
wan del M ao New Gaaite Savings, clean-burning natu- 
Hunt, a founder of the American Institute of Architects. Y al gas will reduce the 


The house is the world's largest privately owned resi- F : 
dence. Completed in 1895, this national historic land- maintenance time and 


mark was opened to the public in 1930 and has become Costs required for clean- 
one of the most popular tourist attractions in the South. : ; 
A large number of rooms are open for the public toenjoy 1Ng the heating system. 
the art treasures and other contents, many of them : 
priceless antiques. Whatever size 
space you have to 
heat, more than likely you, too, will find gas is the most 
efficient way to do it. For more information contact 


your local gas company. 


01983 American Gas Association 
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A selection of notable 
offerings and applications. 
By Lynn Nesmith 


一 办 | —À n wo 


Princeton University's Energy Research 
Laboratory by Sert Jackson & Associates 
(1) was joined to the existing engi- 
neering quadrangle by an elevated, en- 
closed walkway covered with arches of 
Plexiglas acrylic plastic sheet developed 
by Rohm and Hass. The walkway is an 
L-shaped configuration with a height of 
10 feet. The half-inch-thick panels rise 
from a four-foot-high band of tempered 
glass windows. Nine of the windows open 
to provide ventilation in hot weather. 
(Circle 160 on information card.) 

The Privacy Panel system by Hauser- 
man (2) contains panels in four heights, 
from 42 inches (countertop) to 102 inches 
(full ceiling height). At the Cleveland Re- 
source Center, offices use full-height 
privacy panels and 75-inch glazed panels. 


P: amr A 


Bn 


1 


E 


Panel-suspended components include 
overhead binder storage units, task-leve 
filing, and drawer units with oak venee 
fronts and tops. (Circle 161.) 

The Portland Museum of Art additic 
by Henry N. Cobb, FAIA, of I. M. Pei 
Partners features three arched window: 
on the front facade. A 1,000-pound sen 
circular glass panel measuring 16.8x7 fe 
is shown (3) being lifted into place. Th 
units were fabricated with Thiokol poh 
sulfide insulating glass sealant. (Circle 
162.) 

Conductile vinyl flooring by VPI is d 
signed to reduce the generation and ac 
cumulation of static electrical charges. 
At Caudill Rowlett Scott's own inform: 
tion processing center in Houston (4), 
Conductile flooring protects the circuit 
of electronic equipment and computer 
terminals. Conductive elements are pre 
cisely distributed throughout the surfac 
with an epoxy adhesive that creates a 
pathway for the grounding of charges. | 
is available in 12-square-inch tiles or 36 
square-inch sections in a variety of colc 
and patterns. (Circle 163.) 

Design Tex’s pebbled textured Acou: 
Wall and well-defined Acousta Rib dee 
pile wallcoverings (5) designed by Haze 
Seigel feature sound absorbing and the 
mal properties and carry a Class A fire 
rating. Both are available in a variety o 
neutrals, heather tones, and standard 
colors. (Circle 164.) 

More products on page 
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Architects & Consulting Engineers 
There May Be a 30% 
Pay Increase Waiting 
for You at IQE 
Our ideal Candidate is a Registered B.Arch. 
(RA), BSME (PE) or BSEE (PE) with an MBA 
currently earning a base salary in the $35,000 to 
$55,000 range, searching for a better profes- 
sional lifestyle, a 30% increase offering $100,000 
executive potential. 


Regardless of who you are, $100,000 to 
$200,000, or what your qualifications may be, if 
you need to talk to someone who can help you 
think things through and help you plan, organize, 
and decide what to do about your executive 
career, you couldn't do better than to contact IQE. 


One of IQE's specialties is helping the $35,000 
Architect (RA) or Consulting Engineer (PE) mar- 
ket their personal services to become a $55,000 
professional. IQE can help you acquire the 
necessary knowledge to market professional and 
personal design services, to win multi-million 
dollar A/E projects, and to acquire the expertise 
necessary to hire solid professionals for the firm. 

In a service and fee class by ourselves, IQE is 
expensive. The results, however, are guaranteed 
in writing, or your money back. Another advan- 
tage of our service is that it is tax-deductible. 


Call or Write for Information & Fees: 


Jerry Conti, President 


INSTITUTE FOR 
QUALITY EMPLOYMENT 


Suite 990, One Franklin Plaza 
The Smithkline Beckman Building 
Sixteenth & Vine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 


963-9600 


A Distinguished Executive Service 
Marketing Personal Services 
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Modular Laboratory Systems. 

Herman Miller's Action Lab (above) fea- 
tures a preassembled steel core with canti- 
levered work surfaces designed to with- 
stand heat and chemical stains and sup- 
port heavy laboratory equipment. Movable 
panels provide access to gas, water, air, 
and electrical lines. Units are available 

in heights of 80 or 48 inches and may be 
wall mounted or free standing. (Herman 
Miller, Zeeland, Mich. Circle 166 on infor- 
mation card.) 


Curtain Wall Insulation. 

Thermafiber insulation is designed to help 
prevent the spread of fire, in addition to 
providing thermal insulation. The 
moisture-resistant, mildew-proof, non- 
corrosive mineral fiber is applied to the 
inside of spandrel panels and between 
floor slabs and spandrels. It is suitable 
for aluminum, structural glass, porcelain- 
ized metal as well as for exterior column 
covers, window and track covers. (United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago. Circle 190 
on information card.) 


Insulated Concrete Panels. 

Corewall prestressed concrete building 
panels are available with factory-applied 
cores of polyisocyanurate foam. The pan- 
els feature two three-inch faces with a 
two-inch Trymer foam core anchored with 
shear wire connectors. (Upjohn Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Circle 189 on infor- 
mation card.) 


Railing System. 

Stainless steel railings, available in upright 
and wallhung designs, are specifically 
designed to meet ANSI standards for 
wheelchair ramps and stairways. (Tubular 
Specialties Manufacturing, Los Angeles. 
Circle 176 on information card.) 


Pressure Wall System. 

Howmet's Intermediate wall is a one-piece 
structural stick wall system designed to 
be erected and glazed from the interior 


of lowrise buildings. The positive ther 
mal break reduces condensation and h 
gain or loss. (Howmet Aluminum Cor 
Terrell, Tex. Circle 184 on informatioı 
card.) 


Glazing System. 

The Techlite glazing system provides v 
tical or sloped glazing for greenhouse a 
passive solar construction, sidewall ret 
fitting, skylights, solariums, and swimm 
pool covers. The ribbed, double-skinn 
sheets, available in polycarbonate or 
acrylic, are matched with a primary 
clamping bar and a glazing bar. The str 
tural members are extruded aluminum 
(Rough Brothers, Inc., Cincinnati. Cir 
186 on information card.) 


Wooden Venetian Blinds. 

Wooden blinds available in a variety o 
colors feature one-inch slats and a wooc 
bottom rail that is designed to keep th 
blinds taut and help maintain the shar 
(A. J. Boyd, Rockaway, N.J. Circle 17€ 
on information card.) 


Patio Door Seal. 

Insulation seal provides three differen 
profiles to seal the perimeter of the m 
able panel of a sliding patio door: A 
threshold seal with self-sticking backii 
is attached to the bottom of the door; 
header seal for the top of the door re- 
places pile weather stripping; and a 
checkrail seal applied to the movable 
panel has a curved flap that spans the 
gap between door panels. (Stanley Wor 
New Britain, Conn. Circle 183 on info 
mation card.) 


Pipe Insulation. 
Knauf Pipe Insulation is a one-piece 
molded insulation constructed of ino: 
ganic glass fiber board with a thermos 
ting resin designed for use on hot or c 
piping in concealed or exposed areas. 
is produced in three-foot lengths, eith 
continued on page 


Once you start using VELUX roof windows, 
it's difficult to stop. 


With over 40 years experience specializing in roof windows and work- - 

ing closely with architects around the world, we've learned a thing Roof Windé "n 
or two. In terms of design, function, ease of installation, weather VELUX-AMERICA INC. 
tightness and the availability of a complete program of options, P.O, Box3268 — 
including special glazings, you could not ask for more. Economically NOIRE Pu OUO 
priced from about $200 to $500, they conform to all major building ee USAR 
codes and may be used in passive solar applications. 2520), H. Deschamps 


Lachine 


LUX AMERICA INC VELUX. The world leader in roof windows and skylights! I Q. Canada HATCH 


tect 
tees Associates 


13 


AZ, 


PRE-FACED CONCRETE 
MASONRY UNITS 


LOW COST WALLS THAT SAN 
WITH AGE, BUT NEVER RETIF 


Spectra-Glaze? ll prefaced concrete masonry units are the 
only glazed block with more than a quarter century of prov 
maintenance-free performance. Quality glazed block walls 
that save up front, always look like new, and keep right on 
saving. Your choice of color, texture, form, scale and . 
pattern... C 


"M . 


Ask for cost comparisons and case histories. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE & COUNT THE SAVINGS! 
© 1982 by the Burns & Russell Co. All rights reserved. 


U.S. Pat. Off., Canada & other countries by the Burns & Russell Co., 
Box 6063, Baltimore, MD 21231. 301/837-0720 9 4.4/Bu in Swe 
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OLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 


j Faisal University 


imam, Saudi Arabia 


ications are invited from qualified men and women for faculty 
itions in the following specializations: 


ban and Regional Planning * Building Construction—Concrete 


ban Design Technology 

isic Architectural Design e Construction Documents & Professional 
erior Design Practice 

story of Architecture * Structure—Concrete Design 


eory of Modern Architecture * Computer Aided Design 


* Solar Energy 


-REQUISITES: Ph.D. or Master's degree in field of specialization, 
versity teaching experience, research. Academic status and salary 
according to qualifications and teaching experience. Language of 
ruction is English. 


rviews will be held in the United States and the United Kingdom. 


NEFITS: Free furnished air-conditioned accommodations; health 
/ices; local transportation allowance; substantial educational allow- 
e for up to 4 children; airfare to and from Saudi Arabia once a year: 
nusband, wife and 2 children; 60-day paid annual leave. Salaries are 
uly competitive and negotiable. Contracts are for one year and are 
awable. No Saudi tax. 


rested applicants should send their curriculum vitae with contact 
ress and telephone numbers along with the names and addresses of 
e references to: 


n, College of Architecture and Planning 
King Faisal University 

U.S. Recruiting Office 

> West Loop South, Suite 540 

ston, Texas 77027 


c/o U.K. Recruiting Office 
29 Belgrave Square 
London, SW1X 8QB, ENGLAND 


or 
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AMERICAN 
DESIGN ETHIC 


A History of Industrial Design 


Arthur J Pulos 


“A massive achievement. Pulos has given industrial 
design what it really needed- its own history. Finally 
we have a book that is worthy of being put alongside 


Mechanization Takes Command by Siegfried 
Giedion.” — George Nelson 

"It charts with loving detail the continuous and pow- 
erful flow from American craftsmanship in the pre- 
machine era to design 

for industry in the 

twentieth century 

...atruly important 

book.” 


— James Alexander 


440 pp. 350 illus. 
$50.00 


The MIT Press 


28 Carleton Street, Cambridge, MA 02142 
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beautiful look in home 1éfrigeration 


Elegant yet versatile, the all refrigerator and all freezer Sub-Zero 
models featured above are true built-ins that fit flush with base 
cabinets. Providing a combined storage capacity of 41 cu. ft., 
these like all Sub-Zero built-in units will blend with any interior by 
accepting front and side panels to complement any decor. Other 
combination models, up to 31 cubic feet, are available including 
side-by-side, over-n-under in widths of 30'' to 48", Sub-Zero 
also offers several undercounter models and ice-makers. 

All units are factory tested for total performance. 

Available in Canada. 


UB-ZERO 


ERO FREEZER CO 
P.O. Box 4130 
adison, WI 53711 
608/271-2233 


for colorful brochure 
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Only Terrazzo is Terrazzo. 


WILLIAMS 


WDF-1050 Series. In eight colors, three finishes. 


STERN-WILLIAMS, INC. - PO. Box 8004, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66208 
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Products from page 130 

with or without a jacket of white kraft 
paper bonded to aluminum foil. (Knauf 
Fiber Glass, Shelbyville, Ind. Circle 187 
on information card.) 


Linear Metal Panels. 

Two-inch panels designed for interior and 
exterior applications are available in a 
number of standard and custom colors. 
In addition to straight linear installations, 
panels can be used in diagonal, chev- 
roned, diamond, or square configurations. 


(Nichols-Homeshield, Inc., St. Charles, Ill. 


Circle 177 on information card.) 


ings are covered by wooden buttons. 
Three softwoods and five hardwoods ar 
offered. (Fabwester Corp., Portland, Ore 
Circle 180 on information card.) 


Concrete Reinforcement. 
Three-dimensional reinforcement for co 
crete is made of alkali resistant polypro 
pylene synthetic fibers. Fibermesh is 
designed to disperse uniformly through: 
out the mix to inhibit thermal and shrin 
age cracks. It can be added to the mix: 
the plant or job site. (Fibermesh Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Circle 182 on infor 
mation card.) 


Roofing System. 

The Trocal loosely laid, single-ply roof- 
ing system is designed to resist cracking 
and leaking due to substructure move- 
ment. It can be prefabricated off-site and 
installed over the existing roof. (Trocal, 
Montvale, N.J. Circle 185 on information 
card.) 


Solar Glazing. 

Shatterproof Sun-Lite solar glazing pan 
els are designed with high solar trans- 
mission and low infrared transmission. 
Lightweight panels can be cut with han 
tools and installed using nails. (Solar 
Components Corp., Manchester, N.H. 
Circle 175 on information card.) 


Brick Patterned Concrete. 

Mr. Bryk system (above) provides a brick 
pattern in plain concrete by positioning 
and floating reusable plastic grids into 
fresh cement. A variety of textures may 
be applied to the concrete. (Chem-Masters 
Corp., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Circle 188 on 
information card.) 


Laminated Shingles. 

Elk Prestique glass fiber shingles are 
designed and UL approved for applica- 
tion with staples over existing roofs and 
new construction. Shingles feature a three- 
dimensional, random cut design. (Elk 
Roofing, Dallas. Circle 178 on informa- 
tion card.) 


Seating Component. 

Oak modules can be interconnected 
horizontally and vertically or stacked t« 
form seats, planters and litter receptacle 
Plastic laminate, slate, marble, or cush- 
ions can be inserted as top panels. (Lan 
scape Forms, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Circle 181 on information card.) U 


Wooden Railing System. 

Fabwester's handcrafted stairway railing 
systems are available in three styles: side- 
mount, interlock, and petite interlock 
railings. No nails are used and all fasten- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
New South Wales - Australia 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE 


Applications are invited for appointment to the Chair of 
Architecture which fell vacant on the retirement of Professor 
E.C. Parker in July, 1982. 


The Faculty of Architecture is one of the foundation Faculties 
of the University of Newcastle, offering professional training 
at undergraduate and postgraduate levels and providing a 
range of research opportunities. Holders of the degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture of the University are eligible to be 
registered as architects under the New South Wales Architects 
Act. In 1982 there were 126 students enrolled in the Faculty, 
both full-time and part-time. The University is interested in 
expanding the current programs of the Faculty to include a 
degree in Building in addition to the current degrees in 
Architectural Science and Architecture. 

The Professor, who will be responsible for developing the 
courses of study and promoting research as well as participating 
in teaching, should have a good knowledge of all areas of his 
or her discipline, including design. Particular interest will be 
taken however in candidates whose research work liesin one 
ofthe developing areas of architecture. Itis expected thatthe 
appointee will become Head of Department and Dean of the 
Faculty of Architecture. Members of the academic staff enjoy 
a limited right of consultative practice. It is anticipated that 
the Professor will be a registered Architect (or eligible for 
registration) and that the present close links with the profession 
in Newcastle will be maintained. 

The salary for a Professor is $A46,977 per annum. The 
Professor will be appointed for a fixed term of seven years, 
with the possibility of renewal. 

Further details about academic matters and teaching duties 
may be obtained from the present Dean, Professor M.P. 
Carter, who would welcome enquiries. 

Applications close 31st March, 1983. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Conditions of employment, including method of application 
and other particulars may be obtained from the Personnel 
Department, the University of Newcastle, N.S.W. 2308, 
Australia. Applications (in Ue urge should be addressed to 
the Vice-Principal, the University of Newcastle. 


skylighting with 
ENTAR AMA” 


Cutaway view of 
NEW LO-DOME'M 


FEATURES: 

* Copper Flashing 

* Insulated dome, 
Clear, Bronze or 
White 

* Manual, pole or 
electric motorized 
operator 


ORIGINAL 
DOME 


Nothing gives light like a skylight! and top quality 
VENTARAMA SKYLIGHTS perform like no other 
skylight. Compare VENTARAMA'S Quality features! Let 
Ventarama skylights put 33 years of experience on your 
roof. VENTARAMA'S factory guarantee will make your 
skylit house not only beautiful but problem free! 


 —— CORPORATION 
140 Cantiague Rock Road, Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 (516) 931-0202 
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Why we pay PhDs 


toworry about heat, 
cold and noise. 


Its the best way we know to keep on 
satisfying insulation users as demanding 
as the world's leading aerospace, auto- 
mobile and construction companies. 

You may not think of insulation manu- 
facturing as a high tech business, but 
it is, because subtle improvements yield 
significant health, safety and energy 
conservation benefits. 

We're especially aware of this. We 
offer the broadest insulation product line 
to the greatest variety of customers, 
and we've won them by creating state of 
the art applications. 


Manville insulations are everywhere. 
They've been on every NASA flight since 
1961. They're under the hoods, trunks, 
doors, roofs, dashboards and floorboards 
of almost every car Detroit produces. 
Catalytic converters couldn't do their job 
without our insulations. 

They protect airliners' flight recorders, 
engines, fuselages and ovens. They line 
the Air Force's fighters and transports, 
the Navy's carriers and submarines, the 
Army's tanks and helicopters. 

They're in ranges, water heaters and 


Manville 


furnaces, and in walls, ceilings, floors 
and roofs. 

And the experience gained from all 
these applications is at our scientists' 
fingertips. It's a data bank that can't be 
duplicated, and a big reason for Manville's 
pre-eminence. 


Another: Custom engineering. 

If you have an insulation need, we can 
probably design a product that meets it. 
Our Z-Blok* modular furnace lining 
system, for example, owes its design to a 
single customer's problem. 

We've also designed special insulations 
that helped Detroit make its new down- 
sized cars as quiet as their larger forebears. 

Our Colorado R&D center's most basic 
function is customer problem-solving. 


An indispensable product. 
The need for ever-more effective insula- 
tion is great and growing, and Manville 
is the foremost designer-manufacturer 
in the field. 

That combination of facts is one more 
reason why Manville's new world is full 
of promise. 
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No matter how many stories you start, we have a beautiful finish. 


High rise. Low rise. Skyscraper or ground hug- 
ger. Whatever size building you're designing. de- 
sign in Howmet curtain wall systems. 

We have systems for every size building. And 
beautiful finishes, too- including clear aluminum, 
color anodized, and polyester and fluorocarbon 
paints. 

What's more, we give you unusual design flexi- 
bility. We're an extruder. And we can make dies 


to accommodate the most innovative schemes. 

Want engineering help? Our staff of highly 
skilled engineers will work with you to assure 
the integrity of your project. 

So, no matter how many stories you're start- 
ing, call us. Let us give you our story: complete 
details on Howmet curtain wall systems. 

Call (214) 563-2624. Or write Howmet, P. O. 
Box 629, Terrell, Texas 75160. 


HOWMET ALUMINUM CORPORATION 


howmer] A Member of The Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann Group 
ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P O. Box 629 = Terrell, TX 75160 + (214) 563-2624 


Howmet. The name to remember. 
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Levolor. Helping you solve beautiful problems. 


Regardless of the size, shape, space or special problem, Levolor will manufacture the perfect blind 


. tofit your solution. Whether it's special assemblies or an extra small Bantam" head, Levolor will give you 


the capability to create light, temperature and glare control in places and spaces where blinds 


>—Guide Wires 


Typical Levolor 
Blind Installation 


have never gone before. For a guide to many of the beautiful solutions from Levolor, write u-— 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc.,1280 Wall St. West, Lyndhurst, N.J.07071. ` € gs ge 
vo ) : > ^ 
vr 
©1982 Levolor-A product of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. ÇE e 
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